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per cent, of the ordinary income of the Boara was expended on 
medical relief and sanitation. 

In subordination to the District Bosrd are the Khulna, 
Bagherhat and Satkhira Local Boards, the juriatliction of each 
corresponding to the subdivisional charge of the same name. The 
Khulna Local Board has 12 members, all nominated by Govern- 
ment. Tho Bagherhat Local Board has 12 members, of whom 
three are elected, eight are nominated by Government,-and one is 
an ex-officio member. The Satkhira Looil Board has 15 members, 
of whom vight are elected, six are nominated, and one is an 
ez-oficio member. The functions of thess bodies are unimportant, 
consisting mainly of the admiuistration of village roads and the 
control of pounds and ferries. 

There are 6 Union Committees in the district, viz., Senbati 
(20 square miles), Durmria (5 square miles), Bagherhat (12 square 
miles}, Mulghar (20 square miles), Kaliroi (2\' square miles) aud 
Magra (5 tenure aulus), with an agprezate population of 67,077, 
The first four Union Committees were created in 1800 and the 
last two in 1696 The Commuttees are cach composed of 9 mom. 
bers, and the duties eutrusted to them consiat of village sanitation 
and the upkeep of village roads and drains within thei rospective 
juriediclions. 

At the close of the year 1906-07 there wore 3 municipalties in 
the district, viz., Khulna, Satkbira and Debhata. The number of 
rate-payers waa 5,001, representing 19 per vent. of the total 
number (26,515) of persons residing within municipal limits, 
as compared with tho average of 10:7 per cent for the whole of 
the Lreaidency Division The average inoidence of taxation in 
that your was annas 13-8 per head of the population, as against 
the Divisional avorage of Jy, 1-7-8, and variud from anuas 4-6 in 
Debhata to Ke, 1-6-8 in Khulna, 

The Khulna Municipality was established in 1884, and its 
affuirs are administered by a Municipal Board, consisting of 15 
mombers, of whom ten are elected, and one is nominated, while 
four are ex-officio membors. The area within municipal limits is 
4°64 square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 2,000 or 19 
per cent.of the population. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1911-02 was Ks. 21,600, and the expenditure was 
Ra. 19,800. In 1906-07 thi receipts amounted to Rs. 24,000, 
besides an opening balance of Rs. 20,000, the main sources of 
revenue being a tax on persons, levied at the rate of 1 per cent. on 
the annual income of the rate-payers, which brought in Rs. 5,000, 
There is also s conservancy rate, levied at the rate of 12 per ont, 
on the valustion of holdings. This rate also realised He 5,000 
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and Rs, 4,000 were obtained from a tax on houses and lands. The 
total income from municipal rates and taxes was Rs. 15,000, and 
the incidence of taxation wee Re 1-6-8 per bead of the popula- 
tion. The expenditure in the same sear was Rs, 35,000, of 
which Rs. 14,000 or 501 per cent. were spent on water-aupply, 
and Rs, 60.0 or 21°5 per cent. on conservancy, while Rs. 6,200 
or 22°7 per cent. were expended on medical relief. 

The municipality at Sathhi:a was established in 1869, It is Sathbiet, 
administered by a Muni ipal Board consisting of 12 members, of 
whom eight ary elcted and four are nominated by Government, 
The area within municipal limits is 12 syuare miles, and the 
number of rate-payers ts 2.U37, representing L@-ti per cent. of the 
population residing within the municipal area. The average 
annual income for the deeale ouding in 1901-02 was Rs. 4,000 
and the expenditure was Rs. $000. In 1906-07 the receipts 
amounted to Ks 8.500, besides a small opening balance of 
Rs. 400. The principal sources of revenue are a tax on persona 
levied at fhe rate of 1 per cent. on the annual income of the 
rate-payers, which brought in Ks. 4,000, and a Jatrine tax levied 
at the rate ot 12 per eont. on the annual value of holdings, which 
brought in |s. 1,300, The aggregate income from muuicipal 
rates aud tuxes was He 6,280, and the incidence of taxation 
was aunas 9-6 per lead of the population The expenditure in 
the samo year was Rs 5,600, of which He, 3,000 or 33 6 per cent. 
were expended on medical relief, Ks. 1,600 or 16 per cent. on 
oonservauoy and Ka, 1,100 or 1245 per cent. on water-supply, 

Debhat&é was constituted a municipality in 1576 and is nebhats, 
administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 12 niembers, 
all of whom are nominated by Government. The area within 
municipal limits is J'3 square miles, and the number of rate- 
payers is 964 representing 17°6 per cent. of the population living 
within the municipal area. The average annual income and 
expenditure for the deade ending in 1901-02 were Rs. 2,260 
and Rs. 2,000 respectively. In 1906-07 the total income was 
Rs. 1,800, the principal item in the receipts being a tax assessed 
at the rate of | per cent. on the annyal income of the rate-payers, 
which bro ight in Hs. 1,500. Tho expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,700, the principal item being public works which 
accounted for 43 per cent. of the désbursemente, 
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BRDUCATION, 


Peonxess Ay tho census of 1001 special enquiry was made regarding 


OF Bnv- 
Cation. 


the hteracy of the people, the test of literacy being the ability 
both to read and write. People of whatever age who could do thus 
wore entered us literate, and those who could not, as illiterate. 
The qualification seems a simple one, but even so only G9 per 
cunt, of the population of Khulna could piss it, the proportion 
in the case of males hing 124 per cent. and im the case of females 
0 8 per cont. On the other hind, no other district in the Presi- 
denoy Divisiun had such a good record, except the 24-Parganas ; 
and the advance since 1431 hag beeu very noticeable, for im that 
year only 67 per cent of the malos and 0 1 per cant, of the females 
of the distuct could rcad and write, 

According to the statistics prepared by the Education Depart- 
ment, there were altugether 752 s hools attended by :21,822 pupils 
m the latter year, and the number rosy to 1,.57 schoola and 
30,269 pupils in 1891, During tho next 10 years many schools 
were closed owing to the distress caused by natural calamities, 
for the clops were short in 183-94, part of tha district waa 
visited by a cyclone in 1895, and there was a famine in 1497, 
The rosnlt was that in 1900-01 the number of schools had 
declined to 983 and the attendance had only increased to 34,356. 
Tho loas has since been made good, for in 1906-07 there were, 
in addition to an Arts college, 1,102 schools with 40,114 pupils 
on the rolis. Tor the supervision of the schools there is s staff 
consisting of 2 leputy Inspectors of Schools,’ 7 Sub-Inspectors 
and one Assistant See 

The wajority of the schools are situated in the more advanced 


“tracta bordering on the ri¥ere, which contain large ard popn- 


lous villages inhabited by the higher classes of Musalmins and 
Hindus. The southern paris of the district bordering on the 
Sundarbans, and the marshy tracts intervening botween the rivers, 
are inhabited chiefly by Pods, Chandals, and the lower classes of 
Musalmaénus, themselves descendants of convertell Pods and Chan- 
Gals, In those tracte there are only a fow Middle olass schools, 
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and even the Primary schools are few and far between, and sw 
thinly attended. Moreover, many of the latter are either closed 
or remain open only in name during the busy seasons of 
ploughing, sowing, transplantation, and reaping, when the boys 
are required to look after the cattle, aud to perform other 
unimportant egricultural work, while the adults are busy in 
the fields, 

There is one Arts college in the district established a few aad 
years ago at Daulatpur, called the Khulnd-Deulatpur Hindu shpea- 
Academy. It is now affiliated to the University, and is reported tia. 
to be doiug good work; it hasa boarding house attached to it, 

There are no less than 23 Ligh schvols in the district, attended Sonne 
by 3,628 pupils, giving an average of 15% pupils to each school. 18% 4,. 
One of these echools, the Khulna Ada school, ia maintained riom 
by Government. oue, the Pas gram-Kasha High school at Kaaba, 
is aided by the District Board, and eight are aided by Govern- 
ment, viz., the Bagherhat school, the Satkhira Prénnath school 
at Satkhira, the B, De School at Tala, the Bahirdia school at 
Mansa, the Daulatpur schvol, the Khareria sohvol at Mulghar, 
the Naldha school af Naldha, and the Babulia Jaimini Srinath 
Institution at Babulia There are also 12 uuaided schools, viz., 
the Ajogara school at Pal'’s Hat Bazar, the Banagram Century 
school at Banagram, the Khalsakhui-Magura achool at Khalisa. 
khali, the Khalishpur, Nakipur, Phultala, Seuhati, Rangdia and 
Miksimil schools, the Phultala Union school at Vaygram, and 
the Raruli-Katipara-Banka-Bhawanipur Larischandra {Institution 
at Raruli. ‘Ihe number of schools of this class and the large 
attendance at them are eloyuevt of the increasing demand for 
English education, for in Ls81 there were only {4 High schools 
attended by 439 boys and the number gradually rose to 8 schools 
with 1,250 pupils in 1800 and to 17 with 3,185 pupils in 1900-01, 
There are two hostels attached to the Khulna Zila Sohool, one 
for Hindu and the other for Mubammadan students. 

There has been a similar increase in the number of Middle 
English schools, the nutnber rising from 12 in 168] tv 19 in 1890 
and to 26 in 1900-01, the attsndayce rising in the same three 
years from 643 to 1,429 and 1,730), There are now altogether 32 
schools of this clase attended by 2,110 ‘pupils, giving an average 
of 63 pupils at cach school, There has, however, been a decrease 
in the numbe. of Middle Vernacular schools, of which there were 
46 with 2,226 boys on the roils in 1890; for though the number of 
these schools rose ta 46 and the ditendenco to 2,337 in 1901, the 
retarns for 1906-67 show only 36 sphools with 1,602 pupils, 
representing an average of 46 per school, ‘The gradual decline 
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‘of Middle Vernacular schools is not a feature peculiar to Khulna 
and is partly explained by the fact that some of these schools 
have been raised to the status of Middle Englieh schools. 

The number of boys’ Primary ea hools im 1906-07 was 835, 
at which instruction was given to 22,196 pupils. OF these 
echools, 190 attended by 4,205 boys were Upper Primary sehools, 
and 755 attended by 24,991 boys were Lower Frimary schools, 
the avorage attendance at each class of sohool bemg 42 and 33 
respoctively. The progress of primary elucation in Khulna does 
not appear from the returns to be very catirfactory, for in 1890 
there were 1,141 Primary ahools attended by 27,538) pupils, 
while the number of schools fell im 1900-61 to 875 and of the 
pupils to 26,946. The number of schools has still further 
deohned sinos the year last named, thongh this is not altogether 
a mutter of regret as it is due to th: disappearance of many woak 
and ephemeral schools. The number of pupils has increase by a 
little more than 3,000, but st 15 still only 1,500 more than in 1890 
1n spite of the subsequent growth of the pupulation. 

The progress of female education on th» «ther hand has been 
very markod in recent years, fhe number of gids receiving instrue- 
tion having risen during the last five years from 2,610 to 4,22], 
representing an advance of oser 60 per cont. There are now 
123 kehools with 2,640 girls on the roll-, and besides these there 
are 1,581 girls etudying in boys’ schools. The Khuln& Munici- 
pal girls’ school has recently been converted into a Model Primary 
school, and it is noticeable that 24 girls attend Middle English 
schools. 

The only technical institution in the district ia the Coromation 
Technical school at Khulna opened in 1905, which 18 maintained 
and managod by the Distret Board. The boys are taught car- 
pentry and woaving, and the number on the rolls is 40, ‘here 
is also an agriultural garden attached to the Zila school; and 
there is a technical department attached to the Khulna National 
School mentioned below. 

There are 3 schools for the tentang of Primary schools 
teachers, kuown as Guru-training schools or third grade training 
schools, gtusted one in each of the 3 subdivisions. A training 
school was also opened at Nandanpur in 1905 for the education 
of Hindu sand Muhammaday widows and schoolmasters’ wives, 
but thie school was closed from the Ist May 1907 until a com- 
petent teacher could bo found. 

Among other schools may be mentioned a National School, 
established at Kbulo& in 1907, which has about 100 boys 
on the, rolls. It is under the management of some members of 
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the local Bar, and is maintained by private subscriptions. There 
is aloo a separate school at Khulna for infant boys of 4 to 
6 years of age. Other schools include 6 Sanskrit tos, 10 
Mubammadan makiats and 11 night contmuation schools, There 
is also one private institution, a Koran school, which is attended 
by 25 boys, 

The Muhsammadans of the district cannot be described as Mowan- 
otherwise than backward in respect of education. ‘Though they BAoer 
account for 61 per cout. of the population, while the Hindus rox, 
represeat only 39 per cent., the number of Hindus at sohvols is 
26,485 or 66 per cent. of the total number, whereas the Mubam- 
madans account for only 13,458 puis or 33°55 of the total 
number receiving instruction. 

There are six libraries situated at Khulna, Sathhira, Sripar, pings. 
Magura, Khesra and Kukrul; besides three new tibrarius estab- i 
lished in 1004-05, viz, one at Karnpara, another at Bagherhat > ce 
called the Harisabha ULibrary, and a third at Belphulia. ‘There 
are two weekly newspapers, the Adulndbdvit, which ha» some local 
importance, and the Ja@yuran published at Bagherhat. Auother 
weekly paper, the A’dudnd, was formerly published, but oeased to 
exist in 1904 Jt wasicvivid in 1906 aod then again disappear- 
ed, the Khulna Surhid takit g its place. 
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GAZETTEER 


Alaipur.—A village in the Khulna subdivision, situated at 
the junction cf the Atharabiuka and Bhairab rivers Population 
(19061) 1,190. It had formerly a large local trade, but owing 
to the tine up of the Bhairab its importance as an entrepdt is 
on the decline. There is still, however, a considerable sale of gur 
or molasses, and excellent pottery is manufactured. Professor 
Blochmonn surmices that Alaipur may have been the residence of 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Husain Shah at the close of the 15th century 
before he bur aine king of Bengal. 

Amadi.—A village in the Khulnd subdivision, situated on 
the river Kabadak about 7 miles south of Chandkhiah Close 
to the river bank are two tombs placed lengthways north and 
south, which are said to be the tombs of Burn Khan and Fateh 
Khan, father and son, two followers of Khiv Jahan Al The 
northern tomb is on the bunk of the river, and was said to be 
on verge of falling mto it in 1870, These tombs were once 
cemented, but nearly all the cement has worn off, and they have 
now the appearance of ordinary brick tombs. <A little further 
south is a raised piece of lund. with a brick foundation, 
surrounded by two or threo small tanks and a long artificial 
trench, According to local tradition, tlis elevation marks the site 
of the outcherry (Aackiart) of Bura and Fateh Khan. Further 
south still is a large tank called the Kalki-dighi; it is now a mass 
of marshy jungle, but the surface included within its high 
embankments is said to measure 100 bighas. The tank has no 
masonry ghdt, but in the centre of each of the four sides rises a 
cluster of tamarind trees. Along the river bank, at a point a 
little beyond the tombs, is another large tank called the Hathi- 
bandh. Near this tank, ‘Sir James Westland writes in his 
Report on the District of Jessore, “there lies, and has lain 
during all the memory of the present generation, ~ cylindrical 
piece of grey stone about two feet long. Its ends are square, and 
its circumference out into twelve facets. Round the middle of it 
is a high band, and there is a device, alternate triangle and 
square, carried round the twelve facets. This stone, whatever it 
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was meant for, came from a long distance away, for no such 
stone can be found for 150 miles round.” 

As&suni.—A village in the Satkhiré subdivision, situated 20 
miles (by river) south-east of Satkhira at the junction of the 
Sobnali and Asisuni rivers. There isan anchorage place here 
for boats proceeding eastward while waiting forthe tide. The 
Village contains a police station, a Lablic Works Department 
bungalow anda large bazar; an annual fair is held during the 
Dol Jatra. 

Bagherhat.—Healquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated in 22° 40’ N. and 89° 47° E. on the Bhairab, 22 
milos (by river) south-east of Khulna. Population (1901) 1,124. 
The town was furmerly connected with Khulna by a daily steamer 
service, but thia has been dissontin ed owing to the silting up of 
the Aldipur Av/d/, and has vecn replaced by aduily aervico of boats, 

There is a masonry ghaé or landing place on the bank of the 
river, and opposite this e#at, and within 200 yards from it, is a 
double-storied building which contains both the Subdivisional 
Officers’ residence and court. To the mght of the ghd¢ isa 
building erected a few yonrs ago for the courta of tho three 
Munsifs stationed here, anl a hittl beyond it is tho dak 
bungalow. Further on there aro a pleaders’ library, charitable 
dispensary, police buildings, aal-jail, mortuary, and tho Munsifs’ 
resislential quarters. All these buildings, «xo-pt the courts of 
the Munsifs, face a metalled roed, whith runs along the river 
bank end is the principal road of the station. In front of the 
sub-jail is a reserved tank, from which the people obtain their 
drinking water, the water being said to be so good that people 
come from a distance of four miles by read or rivor for it. ‘To 
the left of the landing g/a¢ and close to it is a bazar, both sides 
of which aro lined with shops. The bazar is called Madhabganj, 
after a member of a family of zamindars residing at Marapara, a 
village about 3 miles distant from Baghethat. Here a bi-weekly 
market is held on Sundays and Wednesdays, when boals come 
from Morrellganj, Khulna, and other places, and a brisk trade is 
carried on in rice, betel-nuts. coconuts, ete. The chief exports are 
paddy and betel-nuts, most of which go to Calcutta. ‘Two large 
fairs, lasting for a month, are held in The winter, when merchants 
and traders come in large numbers {9 dispose of their goods, ‘The 
principal edccational institution is a High school aided by 
Government. 

Baghorhit was made the headquarters of the subdivision in 
1863, prior to which date it was only a piece of low jungle land 
gn the banks of the Bhairab, entered on the map simply as 

42 
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Baghir. It was, however, a place of some local importance at 
the end of the 18th century. There are some remains, dating 
back fo this period, immediately adjacent to the subdivisional 
compound, where there isa small space of ground raised a few 
feet above the level of the surrounding land. Here the remains of 
brick enclosure walls and the foundations of a small brick build- 
ing have been found, and at the southern end of the enclosure 
are two tanks, the largest of which is known asa the Natkhana, or 
ball-room tank. In the same enclosure is another old tank, called 
the Mitha-pukur, on one side of which an old yiaf or flight of 
steps was discovered two fect below the surface, when it was 
re-excavated in 1868. The steps were worn, but the floor above 
them, which had ornamental brick work, was in good preaerva- 
tion, These ruins date back to the last half of the 18th 
oontury and mark the site of the office, treasury and court of a 
Muhammadan lady, called the-Bahu Begum, who received from 
the Naw&b of Murshid&bad a sdgir in this part of the country, 
including a ith eharc (6 annas) of the Khalifatabad pargena, 
within which Bagherhat lies. At the time of the Permanent 
Bettloment Government commuted this grant info a money 
allowance, which the Begum enjoyed till 1794, when she died 
and the jagir lapsed. 

The name of the place is also spelt Bagerhtt, Baghirhat and 
Bagh-hat. The origin of the name is not known and is the 
subject of several theories. One theory is that it is a corruption 
of Bankerh&t or the market (/4/) at the turn of the river, for the 
place lies just beyond a bend of the Bhairab, and dani means the 
winding or reach of a river. Others say that the place was 
formerly surrounded by junglo which was full of tigers (bdgh) ; 
and an alternative derivation is that a Muhammadan named Bakar 
established a market here. Another plausible suggestion is that 
the market was set up in what was once tho garden of Khan 
Jahin (known locally as Khan Jahan Ali or Khanja Ali) who, as 
related in Chaptor II, settled and died here in the 15th century. 

In the neighbourhood of Bagherhit there are some buildings 
of considerable archeological interest erected by Khan Jahan. 
They arp approached by an old road, 32 feet wide and partly 
laid with bricks, which rutis in westerly direction from the land- 
ing ght, This road is knowy as Khan Jahin’s road, as tradition 
relates that it was constructed by him. At a distance of 24 miles 
along the road are the remains of a small mosque, fron which a 
narrow side-road, also constructed by Khin Jahan and partially 
laid with bricks, rans southward to his tomb. It passes over an 
attificiel thound, which is believed to have been made from the 
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earth obtained from a tank, called the Thakur-dighi, which he 
excavated. Proceeding a little further on, the ruins of a gateway 
are met with, passing through which. we come to the durgdh or 
mausoleum of Khan Jaban. 

The mausoloum is a splendid specimen of the solid masonry 
work of the Lith oontury, which even the influence of the climate 
has not been able to affect. It is a solid brick building, 42 feet 
8 inches square, covered by a large dome with an ornamental 
pinnacle at the top; the height of the outside walls to the spring 
of the dome is 24 feet 2 inches. In the centre is tho tomb of 
Khan Jahan, a stone sarcophagus, resting on a double stone 
terrace. Thy latter again stands on a brick terrace. which was 
ornamented with glazed tiles of various patterns, Lluv and white 
being the predominating col.urs The floor was also laid out 
with similar hexagonal tilus, which formed one of the moat 
attractive features of the building Lut most of them have 
been removed, and uufortunatoly thoy cannot be replaced, as 
rocent oxperiments at Gaur have shown that it is impossibly at 
present to produce glazed tiles to muteh the old ones, Some well- 
preserved specimens, however, are in tho Ludian Museum, and 
others are placod round the sarcophagus. Tho custodians of the 
tomb allege that the damage is due to thieves eutering tho place 
at night, and digging into the tomb, in the hops of finding trea- 
sure, in spite of the veneration in which the saint is held, 

‘Lhe sarcophagus is covered with u black stone, about 6 foot 
in length with a rounded top ; and the terraous below it have 
stone slabs over them covered with inscriptions, all pious sentences 
in Arabic and Persian. On tho rounded stone of the ssrvoph. 
agus there are 104 squares, the first five squares containing an 
inscription “The God, the only God, who is—” ; in the remain- 
ing 99 squares are as many epithets of Qod, such as the Mervi- 
ful, the Everlasting, the Kyuitable, ete. Within ea triangle on 
the south side of this gtono the folluwing is insoribud—“ This 
tomb is.a part of the garden of Heaven for the groat Khan, 
Khan Jah’n. God be mercifulto him. Written on the 26th 
Zil Hijjah in the year 863." This date vorresponds to the 23rd 
of October 1459. In the centre of the slab on the south of the 
terrace supporting this stone there is # square enclosing a 
circle, which contains the following inscription :—“ A poor slave 
of God, who‘was old and weak and prayed for meroy, and who 
was a friend of the descendants of the chief of all the prophets, 
and also of the learned, an enemy of the infidels, a helper of the 
Muhammadans, and ea defender of Islim, passed out of this 
world, His name was Alagh Khin Jabin. God be merciful to 
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him. He left this world for a better one on the night of 
Wednesday. 26th Zl Iliyjah, and was buried on Thursday, the 
27th of the same month in tho year 863.” Another inscription 
on the south side of the first terrace ie—‘' We begin life in this 
world by erying ; trials and hardships follow, while death ends 
all”; and thore are two verses, of which the following translation 
has been givon by Mr. Sunder :—- 

“Remember, O friends, death is certain, death is sure. 

J is « thorn in the garden. 

Death is certain, death is suro. 

Death is the greatest cuemy of all living things, 

And is different from other enemics. 

Death is certain, death is sure. 

The accursed Satan is your enemy ; 

He tries to change your faith. 

Bo careful, be watchful. 

Deuth is certain, death is sure. 

In all communities the great forgive the faults of the weak ; 

And the port well says — 

Death is certein, death is sure.’ 
To the wost of the mausoleum 1s 8 mosque in which the saint 
is said to have spent a part of his last years in prayer; and 
botwoon the two buildings 1s the tomb of Muhammad Tahir, who 
is said to have been the Dida or Prime Minister of Khan Jahan. 
Some pious sentences aro inscribed on it, and the following 
inaoription is in Arabic charactors .—* ‘Lhis tomb is a part of the 
garden of Heaven and ofa groat friend, by name Muhammad 
Tahir, 863 Zal Wijjah.”” This Muhammad Tahir was the 
Brahman Duedn of Khan Jahan and the fouuder of the sect of 
Pir Als, of whose conversion to Islim an account has been given 
in Chaptor ILL 

Immudiately to {he south of Khan Jahan’s mausoleum there 
is a large tank called the Thakur-dighi, because an image of 
the god Siva is said to have been found in it. The image 
is now at a village called Sivabiri to the east of Bagherhat, 
and one of its arms bears the marks of a cut from a kodak, 
The tank‘contains a numbog of crocodiles, which are regularly fed 
by the Ahddims or custodians of the buildings They are believed 
to be tho descendants of twd crocodiles kept by Khan Jahan, 
which werv called Kalapir and Dhalapar, ie. black side and 
white side. Tradition says that when Khinja Ali called them by 
their names, (hey would come to him from the remotest corner of 
the tank, and their descendants hear and obey the same call. 
They are quite tame end will take fowls from the handa cf 
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pilgrims without attacking them. On the north-west side of the 
Thikur-dighi there is a building, nearly as largo as Khan 
Jahan’s mausoloum, in which a adi; named Ahmad Ali, but also 
called Zinda Fakir, was buried. The latter name, which means 
the living Jfekir, is explained by a story that, when his body was 
being put in the tomb, he rosy and called eut to the mournors to 
bring his Koran. A mosque adjoining the tomb has byen oon- 
verted into a cow-shed. 

The legend connected with these buildings of Khan Jahan is 
as follows, When Khan Jahan was old and near the end of his 
days, he asked God where he should go to dic and be buried. 
God pointed out te him this place, and so he camy here, erected a 
mosque and tomb for himself, and dug a tank, a8 ho always did 
beside his burldings, lu cacavating this tank he dug very deep 
indeed, and yet failed to find any water. At last the diggors 
reached a Hindu temple, into which Khanja Ali entured. He 
found a devotes sitting meide, whom he sshed for water. ‘Tho 
devotee at once caused the fountains of the deep to gush forth in 
such abundance that it was with difficulty that Khanja Ali and 
the diggers escaped im time to the bank. The devofeo’s temple is 
Lelieved still to esist at the bottom of the tank, but it has been sven 
only by one mun, who was cu'ting the branches of « treo on the 
edge of the tank. Suddenly he cried out * There is the devoteo 
walking”; end the moment he said so, tho brauch on which he 
stood snapped, and hv fell down and died. Has body was buried 
close by, within the precincts of the mosque. ‘The legend of the 
tank is a curious one in one respect ; it isa Muhammadan fable, 
though its subject is Hindu divinity.* An annual meld or fair is 
held on the grounds near the tomb of Khan Jahin upon the 
supposed anniversary of his death, the full moon of Chaitra 
(March-April). On this ovoasion Muhammadan women assemble 
in large numbers, and offer fowls to the crocodiles in the tank, in 
the belief that this offering will procure them offspring. 

At a distance of 14 miles from tho road to Khan Jahan’s tomb, 
there is another brivk-laid road, also ascribed to Khan Jahan, 
leading to the building called Batgumbaz, l’rooveding along 
it a short distance, we reach a large gateway with a pointed arch, 
which is still perfect. Between this gateway and the east side of 
the Satgumbaz, which faces it, ary fhe remains of what was once 
& courtyard With a masonry floor, where people used to meet and 
perform their ablutions before enturing the Satgumbaz for 
prayers. The placo is now neglected and covered with jungle. 


© J, Westlund, Rewort on the District of Jessors, p. 1b, 
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The Satgumbaz is a large oblong building built of chiselled 
bricks. It is 159 foet 8 inches long and 105 feet broad, while its 
height from the ground to the roof is 21 feet 7 inches. Inside, 
the length of the building is 143 feet 3 inches, and its breadth is 
88 foet, the thickness of the walls on all sides being 8 feet, The 
roof is composed of 77, domes (cleven rows of seven) supported by 
arches on sixty pillars below; no less than twenty-one of the 
domes are more or leas damaged, and there ere cracksin the 
walls. Tho pillars are built of grey stone, and seem: originally 
to have been encased in brick, five of them still having s brick 
easing. At the four corners of the building are four minarets, 30 
feet in circumference and 13 feet above the level of the roof. 
The two to the east can be climbed by means of winding staircases 
from the inside of the building, one of them being called the 
andha kotha or dark building and the other the raushan kotha or 
light building. They were obviously intended for the use of the 
Muazvin, who went up them five times a day to sound the esdn, 
ie, oall the people to prayer. 

The main entrance is to the east and is flanked by five 
smaller arched entrances on either side, while the northern and 
southern walls have each seven similar entrances. Looking 
straight west from the main entrance into the hall of the 
building slong its central aisle, we faco a large stone mihrdd, 
or prayer niche in the west wall of the’structure, in which 
the imam or leader used to stand and lead the prayers. On 
either side of this mira are five prayer niches, but a small 
door has been let through one of the latter. The local legend is 
that thieves dug into the niche and broke it in the hope of finding 
treasure. There are also twelve small niches in the north wall 
and twelve in the south wall. The arches of the doorways, and 
also those in the west wall containing the prayer niches, are 
ornamented with five small circles or rosettes, one in the centre 
and four round it (arranged thus °.), which are believed to 
represent the arms of the then reigning king of Bengal, Mahmiid 
Shsh, as the ooins struck by this sovereign bear cimilar circles on 
them. 

The name Satgumbas, ie., the mosque of 60° fico may be 
due to the ordinary Indian predilection for round numbers, 
or it may be « corruption of Satattar-gumbez, for the build. 
ing hes actusily 77 domes and is sometimes called by that name, 
Et has been said that the building was not » mosque, but a derhér 
hall built by Khan Jahan; but this story deserves as little credit 
as ancther tale of his treasure being deposited beneath the floor. 
The latter belief is, however, prevalent, and thieves have bafore 
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now dug into the pillars in the hope of finding treasure, The 
building was clearly intended to be a mosque, There are the 
usual prayer niches or mitrdbain the back wall to the west, 
asmall door leads through the latter into the interior as in 
all larger mosques in India, and the style is in every respect 
that of a mosque, the only peculiarity being the large number 
of domes covering the roof. As a building it is of inferior 
workmanship as compared with the tomb of Khan Jahan, It has 
also suffered much from tho effects of time, as well as from tho 
dampness of the climate, aud is generally in a bad state of repair. 
It is, however, a peculiar structure, and it has been dooided to 
preserve it as a partial ruin, so as to show what it was like when 
complete. 

‘Yo the north-west of the Satgumbay thero is a very large 
tank called Ghora-dighi, which was exoavuted by order of Khan 
Jahan. He is said to have called it Uhora-dighi because 
he made it of the length that a horse ran without being tired. 
This tank also has a number of black crocodiles, which come 
to be fed as soon as called, the call bemg “Come Kalapar 
(black side),” and “Come Dhalapar (white sido).” A littlo to 
the north of the Satgumbaz there is a small mosque, now in 
ruins, and alongside it is # tank called the Bis-pukur or poison 
tank, from which no body will take water. It is said that one 
of the wives of Khan Jahan, called Sona Bibi, took poison on 
his death, threw herself into the tank, and was there drowned, 
The other wife, named Bagh: Bibi, was buried on the west side 
of the Ghora-dighi, and a small mosque, which stands near her 
tomb, is named after her. There are numerous other mosques 
erected by Khin Jahan and his followers, who are ssid to havo 
been no less than 360 im number. One of them is of rather 
large dimensions, with a broad tank facing it, and is said 
to have been built by one Saadat Khan, a disciple of the 
warrior saint. The ruins of a brick-built bridge remain to show 
that the stream which flows past this place, called the Magra 
Nadi, was a large river four or five hundred years ago, when it 
was spanned by a substantial bridge. On the banks of this 
stream is 9 landing-place, or rather the ruins of one, daignated 
Patharer Ghat.° 

Bagherhat Subdivision.—Eastorn subdivision of the district 
lying betweea 21° 44’ and 22° 59’ N., and between 89° 32’ and 
a9° 58 E., with an area of 679 square miles, exclading the 
Sundarbena tract. tis bounded on the north h by the districts 


© Por much of the above information I am indebted to a pamphlet by 
Ms. DE. B. Sander. 
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of Jessore and Faridpur, on the east by the Madhumati, which 
divides it from Buckergunge, on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 
and on tho west by the Khulna subdivision. Its population 
was 303,041 in 1901, os against 340,559 in 1891, the density 
being 535 persons to the square mile. ‘The subdivision contains 
1,045 villages, but no towns. Its headquarters are at Baghorhat, 
and the chief trado centrus are Morrellganj and Kachua. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into the thanas of Bagher- 
hat, Morrellganj, Mollahat and Rampal. 

Bardal—A village in the Khulna subdivision, situated 
on the Kabadak opposite Chandhhali. It contains one of the 
largest markots iu the district, a much frequented Adt being held 
here every Sunday. It bas now eclipsed Chandkhah on the 
opposite side of the river, which formerly was the most important 
marts of {he Sundarbana. 11 is common to find vicissitudes of 
this kind in the fortunes of neighbouring Adis. 

Chandkhali. A village in Khulna subdivision, situated in 
thing Paikgachd on the Kabadak about 10 miles north of the 
place where that river enters the Sundarbans, Tho place is of 
some historical interest as being one of the first markets set up 
in the Sundarbans, and also the headquarters of what was 
practically tho firet subdivision catabhshed im Bengul, both being 
orvated by Mr. HMenchell, Magistrate of Jessore, at the close of 
the ikth oontury. The route from the eastern districts to 
Caloutta then as now passed by Kachud, Khulna, Chandkhali, 
and by the river leading past Kaliganj; but this route was 
south of the cultivated tracts, and for the most part lay through 
uninhabited forest In 1785-86, as part of his acheme for the 
reclamation of the Sundatbans, Mr. Ifenckell established, for 
boate passing through this inhospitable tract, three markets, 
where travollors might meet with traders and obtain pro- 
visions. One of these markets was at Chindkhali, the other 
two boing at Kachna and Henckellganj. Chandkhbali alao 
became the seat (f a subdivision in 1786, when Mr. Henckell 
established whut he called a “ cutcherry of reference” for the 
trial of claims made by zamindirs in respect to their bound- 
aries. ‘Shia he placed in charge of Mr. Foster, one of his 
ansisianta, who was also directed to take cognizance of civil and 
criminal mattors arising witbia a radius of 30 miles from Chaind- 
khali, exoopt when they were of importance, when he wes to 
refer them to Mr. Henckell himself, The brick building erected 
by Mr. Henckell to serve as a kichddri was in existence till 20 
years ago, when it fell into the river ; and the only memorial 
of Mr. Henokell now left is a tank atiribated to him, whose 
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antiquity is attested by largo banyan trees growing along three 
of ita sides, Thirty yoars ago Chandkhali was still ono of the 
leading marts of the Sundarbans, but it was gradually colipaed 
by Saheb’s Hat at Bardal ov the other side of the river. Tho 
Village contains a dispensary opened in 1810, and a outcherry 
erected in 1907. 

Chitalmari.—A village in the Bagherhat subdivision, aitu- 
ated on the river Madbumati. It hos a Lasar of considerable 
importance, and a large trade in cattle is carried on. It in the 
site of an annual fair held at the end of March, which laste for 
six days and is attended by about 2,000 people daily, 

Chuknagar.— A village situated in the Dumriaé thina of the 
Khulna subdivision. It contaiue a District Board Inspection 
bungalow, and a large Ad? is helt twiow a weok. An annual fair 
takes place here in November or December after the Dumria 
fair, 

Damrail.—A village in the Satkhiré subdivision, situated on 
the left bank ofthe river Kalindi, a few miles north-west of 
Iswaripur. It contains « temple called the Navaratna, which must 
once have becn a fine structure. It is now, however, in ruins, 
and of the ninv chteds or pinnacles which crowned it, eight have 
fallen down aud only the central onc, which was the biggest, is 
left. Ite top is overgrown with jungle, but little damage has been 
done to the side walls, which are of sulid masonry. The building 
has a circular room iu the centre, the vault over which carries the 
highest pinnacle. On the four corners of this room there are 
four side rooms, which are enclosed within four outer walls. ‘The 
four inner walls run parallel to the four outer ones aud reparate 
the central rogm from the side rooms. Over each of the four 
corners of the inner and outer walls there was a pinnacle, which, 
with the one over tho central vault, made up the nino chards, 
The outer walls are engraved with figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Un the western wall thore is an inscription, which is 
now so much effaced that only « few worda can be read with great 
difficulty. 

The Navaratna is said to have been built by Raja Bikra- 
miaditya, the father of Pratapaditys, some time durivg the third 
quarter of the 16th century. There is no idol within the 
Nevaratna, and it is believed that the building was never 
dedicated to 8° god or goddess and never contained any image. 
It is eaid ‘to have been built fora different object, viz., as .a 
samgj-mandir, When Bikramaditys established himself in Khuloi, 
he induced many Brahmans and Kiyasths of respectable familios 
to oowae from various paris cf Bengal and settle near his capital, 
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He established a samdjy or assembly for the guidance of hig 
subjects in social matters and styled himsélf ite head. The 
assembly consisted of nine men, who, like the nine sages in the 
oourt of Maharaja Bikramaditya of Ujjain, were called nacaraina, 
or nine gems, snd it was in the samd)-mandir that they wsed to 
meet for consultation. The name Navaratna is said to comme- 
morate the fact that it was their meeting place; but the designa- 
tion isa common one for Bengali temples with nine towers or 
pinnacles. 

Daulatpor.—A village in the Khulna subdivision, situated 
5 miles north of Khulné. Population (1901) 808, It contains a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, a fahail hachhari 
of the Saiyadpur Trust estate, a charitable dispensary (opened in 
1866), a High English school, and an Arts college established a 
few years ago, which is called the Daulatpur Hindu Academy. 
A large trade in betel-nufs, molasses, jute and timber is carried 
on here. 

Debhata.—A town in the Satkhira subdivision, situated on 
the Jamun river, 8 miles north-cast of Kaliganj. Population 
(1901) 4.454. It was constituted a municipality in 1876, and 
the ares within municipal limits is 33 square miles. The town 
contains a police outpost and a dispensary opened in 1907. 
There is a local trade in sundri wood, and lime is manufactured 
from shells, 

Dhimghat.—An old capital of Raja Pratapaditya, the site 
of which 1s disputed. Tho place now known as Dhimghat is 
situated in Sundarbans lot No. 163, about 3 miles from Iswaripur. 
It is a big stretch of swampy paddy fields, with groups of cul- 
tivators’ lute scattered here and there, and though it contains 
an old tank, there is no traco of any ruins) The general 
consensus of opinion is that this was not the old Dhiimghat. 
According to some, the site of that city is now occupied by the 
village of Bansipur, 2 or 3 miles distant from Iswaripur, where 
there are some remains of old masonry structures. According to 
others, Dhiimgh&t was in Sundarbans lot No. 169, which is a 
Government reserve forest, known locally as the Tirk&ti jungle, 
about 10 or 12 miles from Iswaripar. The remains reported to 
be atill extant at this place are some old masonry ruins, including 
a dilapidated math, about 25: feet high, resembling a temple in 
architecture, « tank, the remains of a pdid road, and several 
garden trees, which do not ordinarily grow in the Sundarbans, 
dach os Lakul, gad, ote.* 
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Dumria or Dumurié.—A village in the Khalna mbdivision, 
situated 21 miles (by river) east of Khulud. Population (1901), 
3,847, It is the headquarters of a thana, end also contains a sub- , 
registry office and a dispensary opened in 1904, which is called 
the Satish Chandra Mukhorji dispensary after a former Collgotor. 
An extensive trade is carried on in rice and sugar, and aleo in 
boats, which are built here. A fair is held dunng the Rasjatra 
festival in October or November. 

Faktrhat.—A village in the Bagherhat subdivision, situated 
nearly half way between Khulna and Bagherhdt It oontaina a 
police outpost and inspection bungalow, but was formerly of 
much more importance than at present. I¢ has still a large bazar, 
however, and carries on o considerable trade in rice, betel-nuts, 
coconuts and sugar. The land at Fakirhat is exorptionally high 
for the Sundarbans, and grows dato trees, to a certain extent. 
Sugar ie manufactured from the produce of those trees, and also 
from molasses (yn7) imporied from other districts, 

Gopalpur. - A village in the Satkhira subdivision, situated 3 
miles from Iswaripur.” It contains a temple said to have been 
one of four erected by Pratapaditya. These temples stood at right 
angles to each other, enclosing a rectangular space on the right 
bank of the river Jamuna, which has now silted up. Those on 
the scuthern, western and northern sides have fallen down and are 
a heap of ruins, and the one on the castern side is the only 
one now standing, but tho upper storey even of this temple hes 
fallen down. The lower storey is in tho form of an oblong, 
with a staircase inside ; and the walls are engraved with images of 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Thero wasa Dol-mantr in front of 
the temple, which has also fallen down. Altogether, the temple 
is in a very dilapidated condition; it is overgrown with jungle 
and is the haunt of bats and wild pig. The idol of Gobinda 
* paid to have been brought by ratapaditya from Puri, was 

formerly enshrined in the upper storey, but it was removed over 
a hundred years ago and is now in the house of the adhtkari or 
hereditary priest at Raipur. Onoe a year, at the time of the 
Dol festival in February, it is taken to village Nunnagar, which 
contains the residence of some descendants of Pratapaditya, who 
hold a high social position among the Bhngaj Kéyastha of Bengal. 
At a short distance from the templg there is a big tank sbout 
400 dighds in, area, which, according to tradition, was dag by 
Pratépiditya. It was apparently a magnificent sheet of water 
at one time, but at present is overgrown with weeds. 
Iswaripur.—-A village in the Satkhir& subdivision, sitaated 
12} miles sogth of Kaliganj on the Jamgné river, close to its 
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junction with the Ichhamati. Population (1901) 362. Histori- 
cally, Iswaripur is one of the most interesting places in the 
district, for it was the capital of Bikramaditya in the latter 
half of the 16th century. Lt was also known as Yasohara, a 
name which nieana either supremely glorious or the depriver of 
glory, the legend being that the treasure taken here from Gaur 
by Iikramaditya was so great, that thenceforth that great city 
wos eclipsed by the city in the Sundarbans. The latter name, 
abbreviated to Jasor, was extended to the adjoining country, 
and was eventually given to the present town of Jersore. 
The former name ia said to be due to the fact that Prata- 
paditys, the son of Bikramaditya, built here a great temple 
dedicated to Kali; and there is still a temple in the village, 
called the temple of Jasoreawan, which contains an image of 
the goddess. : 

The most important remains extant are au old fort and 
the buildings known os the Tenga Masjid, Hafizkhana and 
BDaradwari, The fort is m large enclosure surrounded by im- 
mouse embankments, a little south of the junction of the 
Jumuna and Idhiimati. Some sny that it was a tank, but this 
theory is improbable, for there are no less than sixteen tanks 
round about the enclosure, and a further supply of water could 
not have been ne essary Whether tank or fort, its former glory 
has deputed, for the cultivator has turned up tho soil and 
planted if with paddy Practically the only romaizts are a 
most connected with the old channel of the Jamuna river and 
high mud ramperts enclosing a large quadrangular space. Tho 
ramparts now serve as house sites and gardens, and the enclosed 
space as rice fleld<. Stone balls, sometimes covered with iron 
plates, sre found now and then by cultivators in the fields, and 
in one part of the ramparts heaps of refuse iron are met with, 
which indicate that something like an irou foundry may have 
existed and confirm the local tradition that guns were made 
here. South of this fort is a large mosque catled Tenga 
Masjid. Lt is built of solid masonry, and is 140 feet in length 

by 35 feet broad, the heigh: of the domes, of which there are 
five, measured on the inside, being 35 feet. The building 
appears to have sunk a good deal, and the donfes are cracked, 
bat it is still an imposing structure and is used regularly as a 
maveque by the local Muhammadans. 

On the north-oast of the fort are the remains ofa building 
called Baradwari, which is ssid to have been PratapSditya’s 
hall of audience. In front of it isa tank which must formerly 
have been a fine sheet of water. Another building is called 
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the H&fizkhan or jail. This also was a fine brick building, and 
the roof is still intact in spite of the neglect of centuries and 
the ravages of the damp climate. Tradition says that it was 
originally three stories high, and that two have now sunk below 
the surfece of the ground. The name Hafizkhana appears to be 
& misnomer, for the building is obviously a Aawdmkhand or bath. 
There are marks of pipes passing through the walle, and reservoirs 
for water, which clearly show that it could not be anything else 
but a Turkish bath. South-east of the fort are the ruins of what 
is generally believed to have been the palace of the Raja Now 
there is only a high homestead site, called the dMajtdri-bhita by 
the villagers, with remains of old bricks and a long compound 
wall along the village road 

At alittle distunce to the oast of Tenga Masjid, the Raja's 
tutelary deity, the goddess Kali, is enshrined in a building that 
has been kept in good repair, la former times, it ix raid, she 
looked southward and the lunds on the seuth were cleared ; but 
the Raji offended her, and ene day wheu he went to prostrate 
himself before her, she turned her face in displeasure to the 
west Hence the lands on the wost are still clear, but on the 
south they have been under jungle ever sinoe the poddess (urned 
from Pratfipaditya and his glory departed. Thy shrine is not a 
temple of the usual shape, but a rectangular building,-like an 
ordinary pid L4éri, with a spacions quadrangle in frout, enclosed 
by long rows ot rooms, one of which is double-storied, None 
of these buildings are ancient, having been erected about 100 
years ago by the adiehdariveor priests of Jasoreswari. There are 
two tablets, one in Sanskrit and another iv {he vernacular, to 
this effect. The tradition is that the presun{ shrine remained 
without a roof till the piece of iron that was on the top uf the 
original temple was found among the rains and removed to it, 
The site of the ancient temple of Jasoreswari ia pointed out at a 
rhort distance from the present buidding. IIcre remains of old 
masonry work are still visible. 

There are a few minor remaing in aud about the village. 
At a short distance from the Tenga monque is 8 small rectan- 
gular building now overgrown with jungle, which ia paid to 
heave been 8 temple of Siva orected by Man Singh after the 
defeat of Pratapaditya. In front of the mosque aze some hole 
lows covered with ruins, which, socording to some, are the graves 

“of Muhammadan generala defeated by Vratapaditya, while others 
declare that they mark the site of underground magazines. 
Another high mound, now overgrown with trees and strewn 
with brick remaivs, commands an old channel of the Jamuna. 
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The Ichhdmati, which nearly surrounds the old town of Jasor 
Iswaripur, was once a largo flowing stream. It is 0 represented 
in Reonell’s atlas, but it has now silted up towards the north 
and is impassable for any but small boate. South and oact 
of Iswaripur are the debris of old buildings, and the place is 
called Tirkati. On the opposite side of the Ichh&mati a large 
area is strewn over with bricks and the foundations of old build- 
ings. This place goes by the name of Tozkéti. These names 
were probably given with reference tc the rapidity with which 
the clearings were effected. Tir signifies an arrow, and tes 
means swift; and the names would mean cut with the speéd 
of au srrow and cut quickly.® 

Jatripur.—A village and market in the Bagherbat sub- 
division, situated midway between Fakirhat and Bagherhat. 
The village is of considerable size and has an extensive trade in 
betel-nuts and coconuts, It is chiefly notable for a Jarge temple 
of the Vaishnava sect dedicated to Gopal, which was erected 
about throc geneialions ago, by u Va'‘shnava Babaji named 
Ballabh Das. The wealth which he employed to raise and 
endow the temple was acquired by begging; but his followers 
attribute to him miraculous powers, because after coming to the 
country a penniless beggar, he managed to build a fine temple 
to his god. To this temple of Gopal, therefore, a new temple 
has been added, dedicated to the Babaji, which was built by his 
followers upon the spot where he was buried. The temples 
are frequently visited by pilgrims, who make journeys of even 
three to four days in order to visitethem. 

Kachuaé.—A. village in the Baghorhat subdivision, situated 
at the junction of the Bhairab and Madhumati rivers, about 6 
miles east of Bagherhat. It contains a police outpost, a sub- 
registry office and a considerable bazar. It owes its foundation 
to Mr. Henckell, being one of the three market-places which, as 
related in Chapter II, were established in the Sundarbans by him 
towards the close of the 18th century. A oreek or kid! divides 
the village into two parts, and is crossed by a masonry bridge, 
built, according to a rude inecription, by one Bansi Kundu, who 
also erected a amall temple close by. Large quantities of kachu, 
a kind of yam, are grown here, from which circumstance the 
village probably derives its name. 

Palaros—A village in the SAtkhira subdivision, situated on 
the Betna, 12 miles north of Satkhiréa. It contains a police 

© Antiquitice of the Sendarbane, Statistical Reporter, 1876, I am alee 
tadebted to Baba Chiru Chandra Chatterji, Sa bdivisional Officer of Satkhirk, fey 
iqtereation regetding the remains at lewaripur, 
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station, suhgegistry office, inspection bungalow, and a dispen- 
essary, which was established in 1896. It has a fairly large 
bazar, the principal trade being in molasses, sugar 2nd rioe. 

alaroé was formerly a municipality, but ceased to be so before 
the formation of the district. 

Kaliganj.—A village in the Satkbira subdivision, situated 
on the Kanksiali river, 32 miles (by river) south-wost from 
Batkhira. ‘Che Jamuna used to flow by tho village, but the 
channel to the south has silted up. It contains a polio etation, 
sub-registry office, inspection bungalow, and a dispensary, which 
Was opened in 1897 and is known as the Vincent dispensary 
after a former Collector. The village lies on the boat route 
between Caloutta and Eastern Bengal, aud las a large bazar 
and a cousiderable local trade. It is also noted fer its manu- 
facture of earthenware pottery, cutlery an?) articles made of 
horn. It was formerly the headquarters of « municipal union 
of villages. 

Kapilmoni.—aA village in the Khulua subdivision situated 
6 miles south of Talu on the banks of tha Kabaduk river; it is 
connocted with Jhingorgacha railway station on the Hastern 
Bengal State Railway by a steamer service It has a fairly 
large bazar. aud a market is hell twice a week on Sundays and 
Thursdays Jt is not a place of any considerable trade, but it 
is the headquarters of three zamindart (a/se/s, and a large fair 
(me/a) is annually held here, which lasts for 15 days and is 
attended by 6,000 to 7,000 people, ‘Tho plsew derives ifs name 
from a Hindu sage (mune) namcd Kazil, who is said to have 
taken up his ubode hero in ancient times, probably when it was 
still a dense forest, and to have eatublished the worship of the 
goddess Kapiloswari. This sage is not the great Kapil, who, 
according to Hindu mythology, destroyed the sons of Sagar; 
and beyond the fact that he was a devotee who installed the idol 
of his goddess, nothing is known of him. Iis memory ‘is still 
preserved however by the annual me/a above referred to, which is 
held on Baruni day in March, as that, it is said, was the day on 
which Kapil’s prayers were acoepted in heaven. The mela isa 
great bathing festival, for, acvording to local belief, the Kabadak 
at this place, and for that day, achuires the sanctity of the 
Ganges, a result due to the virtue pf Kapilmuni or Kapileawari. 
The cld temple of Kapileswari fell down long ago, and g new 
one built about 1550 by the lessee of the place, Mr. Mackenzie of 
Shingergacha, shared the samo fate, being demolished by the 
eyclone of 1867, The goddess is at present enshrined in a thatched 
but. The village also contains the tomb of a Muhommedan 
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saint Jafar All, which ia.a place of pilgrimage for devout Musal- 
mus. It is covered with a thatched roof and is in charge of 
some frkirs, who have grants of Jand for its support. 

Awregards the history of the place and of other ruins in the 
neighbourhood. the following extract is quoted from Sir James 
Westland’s Report :—‘ More about Kapilmani is not known, 
and the absence of tradition is probably due to the fact that 
these places have not been continuously inhabited, except in 
modern times. When, a hundred years ago, advancing civilisa- 
tion reached this point, the placo and the sage were new to the 
new settlers, and they have hauded down to their posterity 
only tho little tradition they picked up themsel vos. 

“In somo other ruins near here there is evidence of this 
want of continuity of habitation. At a place called Agra, a 
raile away, there are two or three mounds, One of these has been 
excavated and found to cover some ancient brick houses, the 
walla and windows of which ure easily seen by deananding into 
tho excavation There is ant a donbt that the other mounds oon- 
tain tho same eort of ruins. Iam informed that these mounds 
exist not only hero, but at intervals all the way betweon Tala on 
the north and Chandkhali on the south, a distance of some four- 
teon miles, How old these mounds are, and when the honses they 
oover were inhabited, it is impossible to say. The houso I saw 
was only about the size of a well-to-do husbandman’s dwelling; 
but for all I know, there may be some larger. There are some 
hollows, the apparent remains of tanks that once existed near the 
houses, but there is no mark of wall or ditch roundthe mounds, 
that I examined. Of the inhabitants of the dwellings that once 
existed hore, there is at presout not even a tradition, They were 
not unlikely some ancient se'tlers in the place, who had 
diseappoared with all their work before the present race came into 
thie part of the land. Tha present race dates from about a 
hundred’ yoars back, and the older race must therefore have dwelt 
in the place and disappeared long before that.” 

Katipara —A villagojin tho Khuloa subdivision situated 10 
miles north of Chandkhali on the Kabadak. This village appears 
to have been one of the early outposts of advancing reclamation, 
The loading family in iteis a Kayaeth family of Ghoses, who 
taigrated here from Khalishakhali to tho north-west about a 
hundred years ago, or at ledst at a time when the land was 
mostlyJungle. This family brought to the village other Kayaath 
families, with which they intermarried, and there ia now a large 
Bayasth community. The rest of the inhabitants are 
in cultivation either in the vicinity or in the Sundarbans, 
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village is a good specimen of a village, for the houses are for 
the most part well kept, and the village roads are wide and are 
maintained in fair order. 

Khuina.— Headquarters of the district, situated at the point 
where the Bhairab river meeta the Sundarbans in 22° 49° N. 
and 89° 34’ E. Khulnd may be described as the capital of 
the Sundarbans and has been for more than 100 years a place 
of commercial importance. It was the headquarters of the Rai- 
mangal Agency of the Salt Department during the perio) of 
the Kast India Company's salt manufacture in the Sundarbans, 
the offices being apparently at Baghmar& on the east of the 
Riipsa opposite the civil station. It is the only place in the distriot 
containing a thana exiating from before the Permanent Settle- 
ment, for it waa the site of thana Nawabad (meaning the new 
clearance), which is known to have been in existonce in 1781 and 
has continued, with a change of name, up to the prorent time. 
In 1842 Khulna was made the headquarters of a subdivision, 
the firet established in Bengal under the present systom, “ Ita 
chief object”, according to Sir James Westland, ‘‘was to hold 
in check Mr Rainey, who hed purchasol a zamindari in the 
vicinity and rosided at Nihalpur, and who did not seem inclined 
to acknowledge the restraints of law.” The first Sabdivisional 
Officer was Mr. Shore, whoso jurisdiction extended over not 
only the Khulna subdivision, Lut sso over almost the whole of 
the Bagherhat suldis‘sion. Subsequently, in LSX2, it was made 
the headquarters of the newly created district. 

» Khulna isthe chief centre for the Sundarbana trade, for not 
only is it the terminus of the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, but all the great river routes converge 
on the town. It is connected by steamor with Ndrdyanganj, 
Baristl, Mada@ripur, Muhammadpur, Narail and Binodpur, and 
all the boat traffic from and to the east passes through it. 
Apart, moreover, from this through traffic, Khulna is a large 
forwarding mart. ice, sugar, betcl-nuts and coconuts, the 
produce of the vicinity, arc collected for exportation and the 
trade in salt ie also considerable, The railway station is being 
gradually extended so as to accommodate a largo number of 
goode-sheds in order to deal with gdods traffic on the Eastern 
State Railway. 

@ towp itself has few features of interest. It contains 
the usual> civil, criminal and revenue oourts and offices found 
in the headquarters of a district, the office of the Divisional 
Officer of the Sundarbans Forest Division, the district jail, a 
eirouit house, a dak bungalow, and a hospital erected in 1901 
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and called the Woodburn Hospital after the thon Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir John Woodbum, K.GS 0 A 
gsouane cottage ward named ufter Mrs Collin, the wife of the 
Commissioner of the Divisien, bas also recently been opened. 
Among educational institutions may be mentioned a Government 
Entrance school, u girls’ school, named after Dr, KD. Ghose, 
formerly Civil Medical Officer of the district. the Khalna Corona- 
tion ‘Pevhnical sehool and s Middle English school. There are 
also a Coronation Hall, a Town Hall and # public library located 
iu the same building. Inthe heart of the town there is a large 
reserved {ank, which supplies the town with drinking water. The 
down is fortunate in having a supply of filtered water, the water 
works providing 15,000 gallons per diem delivered into 5 
reservoits, The water is raised from fhe reserved tank into two 
sand filters, by means of a pulsometer pump, in 6 hours, It then 
gova through pipes to the distributing reservoirs, from which the 
people draw their water. The works were opened in 1906 Close 
4g the railway stetion, and adjowming the Jessore road, there is 
another large tank named after the first distrut Magistrate of 
Khulna, Mr. Clay. ‘The bazar is enlled the Saheber Bazar after 
a Mr. Challett, who had an indigo factory osc hy more than half 
sovntury ago. Tho place was formerly called Charliganj after 
the same gentleman, but the name has fallen info disuae The 
population of the town, recording to the census of 1901, is 
10,426, and the arca within municipal limits is 4-61 square miles 
comprising the villages of Khulna, Baniakhamar, 'Tutpira, Baira 
and Shibbati. 
Local tradition states that the town is called after Khullana, 
a heroine of Hindu mythology, to whom an interesting legend 
attaches. If is snid that Chand, another form of Durga or Kali, 
was anxious to extend her worship on earth, and for this pur- 
‘pose had a celestial nymph named Ratnamali born as a mortal, 
promising to watch over hor while she devoted herself to the teak 
Jaid upon her. Ratnamala wes born as Khullana, and in due 
time became the scoond wife of a rich merchant of Ujjain, named 
Dhanapati Saudagar. The first wife, Lahan4. was somewhat of a 
termagant, and during the absence of Dhanapati foroed Khullana 
to tend the family goats.‘ This sho did, until Chandi, taking 
pity on her, appeared in a vision to Dh.napati and told him to 
return. Further trouble followed when Dhanapat? performed 
the annual erd/dia of his father and his castemen were hasembled 
together. They refused to take food in his house because his 
wife had been o herdswoman wandering in the jungle. But Khul- 
luna got him out of the difficulty by successfully undergoing 
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various ordeals to prove her fidelity. Dhanapati after this wont 
to Ceylon in pursuit of his merchant's calling, and on the way his 
disrespect for Chandi was punished by a storm in which all his 
ships but one sunk, and when he reached Ceylon he was impri- 
soned. Inthe meantime, Khullina’ gave birth to a son named 
Srimanta, who was really a celestial musician, named Malakar, 
born in human form. The latter, when he aftained manhood, 
went in search of his father. aud roscted him from captivity, In 
the end, the allotted time uf Ratnamala and Malakar on earth 
having ended, they ascended to heaven iu a celestial car, | 

Local tradition asserts that Khullana dedicated to Kali a 
shrine called the temple «f Khullancewari on the bank of tho 
river Bharab at ‘Talimpur about sale fo the east of the present 
town of Khulni, From this circumstance: the town, which is 
situated at the junction of the rovers Ripst and Bhairab, derived 
ita vame; for it was dormerly eounecten with Talimpur, the Riipaa, 
vhich now separites the two plue », bing even a cuntury ago a 
small Ada/ or er oh wheeh could ba eamly forded There is still 
a templo of Khullanes vari, but the present templo is a modern 
one, built after the original rite bad been washed away by 
the river about the year E880, ‘Ihe original home of Khullana 
is sand to hive bean at Kapilmum, e village on the river Kabadak 
about J? miles to the south west of Khulna, near which are 
a obndge and a kfal called Nhulluns bridge and Khullana 
hha, 

Khulna Subdivision —Weadquarters subdivision of the 
district, lying betwecn 21° FP and 2or PN and between 89° 14’ 
and 89 40° EH extends over G49 square mules, vacluding the 
Sunderbans traci, aud is bounded on the north by Joussore, on the 
west of the Satkhira subdivision, on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the cast by the Bagherbat subdivision, from whieh 
it is separated by the Atharabanka, Wtiipsa, Passur and 
Marjata rivers, Its population was 401,750 in 1901, 48 against 
341,493 in 1801, its density being 619 persons to the 
square mile. It contains one town Khulna, its headquarters, 
and 929 villages Khulna is the «bief contre of trade, but 
Alaipur, Daulatpur, Dumria, Vhultala and Kapilmuid are also 
important marts. The subdivision, which was ounstituted in 
1842, was the first cstablished in Peagal and formerly included 
almost tho whole of the present Dagherhit subdivision. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into four thanas, viz., 
Khulna, Hoitaghata, Dumrii, and Paikgicha, and two oulposte 
at Phultala aud Dakapi; the laiter have beon declared thanss for 
porposes of investigation, 
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Labsi.—A village in the Satkhirs subdivision, situated about 

_tiles from Saiklurd, on the sight bank of the river Betna. The 
population i is chiefly Mubhammadan, and includes some families 
held in groat respect by the Muahammadan community. The vile 
lage is better known for a mausoleum called Mai Champa Dargah, 
a strong masonry structure crowned by a big dome, in the contre 
of which is the tomb of Mai Champa or Champa Bibi. The 
dargah is regarded as a place of much sanctity and is visited by a 
Jarge number of Muhammadans and Himdus from the neighbour- 
hood, There are several traditions current as to ita origin, The 
most popular version is that Champa Bibi was a virgin saint 
belonging to the house of the Khalifa of Baghdad, who camo to 
India, over 4 century ago, to propagate the faith of Islam. After 
visiting different parts of the country, sho came to Bengal and 
waa wrovcked off Labsd, whilv passing in a boat down the Naukhali 
river, which was then one of the many channels forming the delta 
of the Sandarbaus, but has now entirely silted up. Champa Bibl 
and her disciples oseaped, but after this unpleasant experience, she 
settled in this village, where she lived the lite of a devotee and even« 
taally died. After her death her disciples erectcd the mausoleum 
now standing. It is somewhat curious that a virgin lady should 
be called “Mai,” and both “Mat” and “Champa” are Hindu 
words which would svaroely be applied to a lady from Baghdad. 

Another version is that some hundred years ago a holy 
fakir, who had great influence with the Muhammadan rulers of 
the country, hved here. A neighbouring Hindu Raja having 
fallen into disfavour with the latter, sought the assistance of the 
fakir, and in return for his help promised to oomply with any 
request he might maky. Some time after this, when the Raja 
celubrated tue marriage of his only daughter, a girl of rare beauty 
and accomplishments, the fakir appeared and tu the horror of the 
Raja reminded him of his promise and demanded the hand of the 
princess, ‘Che Raja and his people having failed to dissuade the 
fakir, ot last took up arms; and in the fighting that ensued between 
the Hindus and the disciples of the fukir, the Raja perished with 
all his family except the princess. The usir then took her and 
warried Ker according to the rites of his faith, aud died shortly 
after. The princess, who was named Champa Bibi, passed the 
remainder of her life as asMuhammadan devotes; and on her 
death this tomb was oreoted by the large circle of disciples who 
had gathered round her. 

Magura. -A village in the Satkhiré eubdivision, situated on 
the river Kebadsk, 16 miles (by road) east of Satkhira, Jt 
eontaina a police station and « subsengizizy office, 
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Mansé.—A village in the Bagherbat subdivision, situated on 
the Mans& and Alaipur Canal. It was formerly an important, 
centre of the trade in rice and jute, but it is on the decline owing 
to the silting up of the canal, along which large boats with cargo 
ean now only pass at high tide. Formerly this canal was 
the shortest and most important boat route between Eastern 
Bengal and Calcutta, and hundreds of big country boats Iaden 
with rico, jute, otc, used to pass daily along it; but now thore is 
hardly depth of water enough for big country boats, excopt during 
the- rainy season and at flood tide, though it has boon re- 
excavated. The village coutains an inspection bungalow of the 
Public Works Lepartment and a temple of Kali, which is visited 
by numbers of pilgrims. : 

Masjidkur.—A village in tho Khulna subdivision, situated on 
the Kabadak river, 6 miles south of Chandkhali. The village 
derives its name from the fact that when the pionoers of cultiva- 
tion in the Sundarbans were clearing jungle here, they came 
upon an old mosque closy to the river bank and therefore ¢ Uud 
the place Masjidkur, :.¢, tho digging out of the mosque. “The 
building thus found,” writes Sir James Westland, “ proclaims at 
the first glance tuat it owes its origin to the same hand whioh 
built tho Satgumbaz, The principle of structure is the same, 
only instead of a breadth of cleven domes and a depth of 
seven, we have here a breadth and depth of three domes only, or 
nine in all. ‘hore are the same massive walls, for they arc about 
six feet thick; a large central doorway is beneath the middle 
dome on each side, and two smaller doorways on each facv, one on 
each side of the central one. But the building itself appears to 
the eye of so massive 0 structure, that the doorways seem dwarfed 
out of all proportion to the size of the face As in the Sat- 
gambasz, so hore also there are four towors at the four corners of the 
buildings, but none of them appear to be ascendible; and the 
walls show in several places the same little circlets traced on the 
face of the brick which are used to ornament the larger structure 
near Baghahat.” These circlots represent the arms of Mahmiid 
Shah, king of Bengal in the latter half of the 15th oontury. 
The roof is supported by four pillars and there are thrée mitrabe 
or prayer niches on the western wall. One of the pillars has a 
smooth polish about half way ‘up, which, enquiry shews, is 
Gus to ite Being constantly rubbed from superstitious motives. 
The pillars are made of stone and, like the Satgumbaz pillars, 
are formed by placing two or three long stones perpendicularly 
‘hx lizie, bat they show none of the same regularity. Instead of 
Hiding out of the ground upon symmetrindl tases, they rent 
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upon one or two similar long stones Isid horizontally upon the 
_ ground, without regularity, and not even at the same height. 
Most of the stones are of the rame grey stone as at the Satgumbas, 
but there are one or two of a redder colour, and one or two 
speckled stones among them. It seoms certain that these stones 
were not brought here or fashioned for the purpose they at 
present fulfil, They belonged to some other structure, and they 
wore taken from it, or from its ruins, to form pillars in this 
mosque, The mosque is still used as a place of worship. 

Mollahat.—A village in the Bagherhat subdivision, situated 
6 miles from the Manikdaha steamer station of the Khulna. 
Nariyanganj Mail Service. It contains a police station, a sub- 
registry office and a dispensary opened in 189%, 

Morreliganj.—A village in the Bagherhat subdivision, 
situated on the Panguchi 24 miles above its confluence with the 
Baleswar or Varinghati. 1 owes its foundation to Mesera, 
Morrell, who purchased the ostute, thon ns dense forest, in 1819, 
The neighbourhood was quickly converted from jungle into a 
proaporous rice-growing tract, and on the banks of the river thoy 
establishod a market town called after themsulves Morrellganj. 
Formerly the village was known as Sarfliya. Iere they built 
a good brick house for themselves, and as the mart soon became 
the most important in this part of the country, a police station, 
sub-registry offieo and dispensary were located there. On the 
derth of Mr. Robert Morrell the managemont deteriorated, and 
the ostate was sold to Maharaja Durga Charan Law, c.1.F 

The change effected before the sale of the estate is deserihed as 
follows by Sir James Westland in his Report on Jessore (1x74) — 
“Where thirty yoars ago there were miles of impenetrable jungle 
coming down to the water's odge and forbidding all access to 
the land, the eountry is now covered with rice fields and dotted 
with prosperous villages, with Morrellganj in the middle of all, 
8 busy place of trade, and becoming more and more important 
every day. Tho whole work is dueto the Messrs. Morrell, who, 
beginning with small boginnings, have now extended, and are 
still continuing to extend, thoir oultivation over a wide ares. 
Their resitlence, which, in spch unsure foundationless ground, it 
took some years of patient lebour to erect, ‘stands on the bank 
of the river at Morrollganj, which of course is named after them ; 
and half a milo north of it, at the confluence of thre. rivers and 
a khai besides, is the village and bazar of Morreliganj. Morrell- 
ganj has thus a groat advantage in its position ; for not only is it 
the natural centre of all the country round it, but it also lies 
directly upon the route by which’ moat of the produce of the 
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eastern districts finds its way to Calentta. The deep channel of 
the Panguchi river affords a harbour for sea-going vessels, which 
now oan reach it by the Baleawar river, The Mesars, Morrell 
have had the place declared a pert, and more than one vessel 
has already taken cargo from it. So great are the natural ad- 
vantages of the situation, that I feel sure there is a great future 
in store for the place.” 

Theso hopes have not been fulfilled, for though in 1869 the 
river here was doclared a port by the Government of Bengal, 
and buoys were lnid down, the efforts to make it an ontrepdt 
for sea-going (rade were not aitended with success. Still the posi- 
tion of Morrelganj on a fine navigable river, commanding a rich 
rico country, ronders the place a centro of local trady, and it ia an 
important steamer station of whe Cachar-Sundarbans — servioo, 
The river, which is tidal, is abouf a quarter of mile broad here, 
with deep water from bank to bank. ‘Lhe village hae a population, 
aconding to the census of 100), of 972 persona, and contains 
a police station, sub-registry office and a dispensary, which is 
maintained by Mahar&j Kumar Rishi Kesh Law. 

Nawapara Manighar.--A village in the Kalaroa thina of 
the Satkhira subdivision It contams the remains of a mud-built 
fort or rampart and entrenchment, and several large and small 
tanks, attributed to a Raja who was onginally a fisherman of tho 
Tiyar caste. Legend relates that, oney upon atime, while he 
was plying lus fishing-boat, a hermit or Sannyasi asked him to 
take him across a 4i/ or a large shoot of water, Tho fisherman 
consented, and when they were if mid-sircam, something in the 
holy man’s j/o/d or wallet came into contact with an iron 
part of th, boat, and at one turned it into gold. The Tiyar 
fiaherman, secing that the wallet of the Sannydési contained 
the peraspathar, snatched it away from the hermit, and threw him 
overboard into the channel. While the holy man was being cast 
into the water, however, he cursed his murderer, foretelling that 
he too wonld die the same death with his whole family and that 
his line would become extinct. This was a terrible curse, for to 
dig without children is the grontest calamity that can befall a 
Hindu. The Tiyar became a great Raja The revenue, whioh 
he nsed to receive from his tenants, consisted of old ploughs, 
spades, soythes and sickles, all of irgu, which he used to convert 
into pure geld He hed a large family, and built a fort and 
entrenchfients, and excavated 126 tanks. After onjoying his 
power for a short time, he was summoned by the Nawab to give 
en account of his conduct. Fearing that he might be killed 
for hia misdeeds und his family dishonoured, he took-a pair of 
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csrrier-pigeons telling bis family that, if he let the pigeons fly 
homewards, it would be a sure sign of his death and of their 
disgrace. The R&ji was honourably acquitted, but, while he was 
riding home, the pigeons escaped. His wife and childern, on 
seving them, rushed into a boat, ard having closed the cabin, and 
made a hole in the bottom, drowned themselves. The Raji, who 
arrived soon after, ulso drowned himself, and the curse of the 
hermit was thus fulfilled. The tank in which they were drowned 
is called Lura-pukur, i«., the big tank. 

The village is also called Garhddni, ‘., an elevated place 
containing a yarh or fort, déni or danyd meaning an elevated place, 
The particular spot containing the fort is sometimes called Dana- 
Manighar or Dhanpotar Dand, a term implying buried treasure. 
It is said that until lately no two ploughmen could be sven 
ploughing together where the Tiyar ltaja’s fort is situated, lest 
there should be a quarrel about the unearthed treasury which is 
helioved to osist thers * 

Paikgacha.—A village in tho Khulna subdivision, situated 
ou the boat route of the Calcutta and Hastern Canals, 34 miles 
south-west of Khulna. It contains a police station, a sub-registry 
office and a dispensary opened in 1907, 

Patkelghat&.—A village in the Satkhira subdivision, situated 
on the river Kabadak, 7 miles north-oast of Satkhira. 11 containg 
& District Board bungalow and has a large market, the principal 
trade being in sugar. Opposite Patkelghata on the other side 
of tho river is a large village called Kumuria, which is at present 
in a deserted condition, but was at one {ime a great seat of learn. 
ing, inhabited by many high caste Brahmans and Kayasths. It 
is claimed, indeed, that it ranked second only to Nabadwip in 
this respect. 

Phauiltala. —A village and police outpost in the Khulna sub- 
division, situated 11 miles north of Khulna on the bank of the 
Bhairab. Population (1901) 3,911. It has a brisk sugar mann- 
facture and contains a large bazar, with an extensive trade in 
rice, botel leaves, ctc., ospecially in the former, which is imported 
from Nalchiti in Backergunge. Phultalé is a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is also connected with Khulna 
and Jessore by 8 good road, known as the Jersore road. Near 
Phaltala there are several villages containing families of Pirali 
Brahmans. There is an inspection bungalow at Sikirhat, 3 miles 
from the railway station. 
aje by Mes Abdel Wal, pebicbed inthe Jorma of the heiete toaen 
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Rampal.—-A village in the Bagherhat subdivision, situated 
16 miles south of Bagherhit, It contains a police station, a 
sab-registry office and a dispensary opened in 1906, 

Saiyadpur Trust Estate.—An state extending over 262 
square miles in the Khalné and Jcseore districts, so callid because 
it consists chiefly of a four-annas share in pargana Saiyadpur. 
For the same roason it is also known as the “Charani” estate, 
Another name is the Mahal-i-Wakf, but tho official name js the 
Saiyadpur Trust Estate 

The history of this estate is an interesting one. In the 18th 
century it formed part of the estate of the Rajas of Jossoro or 
Chanchra, which was divided into two shares, one comprising 
three-fourths (twelve annas) and the other a fourth (four annas) 
of the property. The latter fell to the lot of Raja Byam Sundar 
Rai, who died without heirs in 1768 About tlis time the East 
India Company reevived from the Nawab of Muorshidabad a grant 
of land near Calcutta, and one of the zannndars whom he dispos- 
sossod in order to make the grant was a Mughal of his court 
named Salah-ud-din Khan. Tho latter, representing that Syam 
Sundar had left uo heirs to his property, requested that it might 
be made over to him in reguital for tho loss of his own land, and 
the Nawab thercupon granted him the four-annas estate. When 
the Permanent Settlement was concluded, it was in the possession 
of his widow, Manu Jan Bogam, a good business woman who 
brought it in safety, through the critical period succeeding that 
settlement, and saved it from the dangers which overwhelms. 
Other samindaris. On her death in 1803, Haji Muhammad 
Mohsin succeded as her balf-brother and sole heir 

In 1806 Haj: Muhammad Molisin, who had no heirs, oxccuted 
& taudiatndind or decd of appropriation of his properties, by which 
what is known as the Mohsin Fund was created. In this deod it 
is recited that in the tustator’s family from generation to genora- 
tion certain charges had been meurred and usages observed in 
connection with the celebration of religious rites and festivals, and 
that, as ho had no children by whom the porformance of those 
pious duties conld be performed, he dusired to meke provision for 
their continued discharge. He therefore made ovr specified 
property to two managers, with instructions that they should 
divide the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they 
should keepfor their own use, three they should devpte to the 
expenses ‘of celebrating religious festivals and hind on tee 3 in 
the Imambara and burial-ground, while the remaining .our shares 
should be spent in paying salaries and pensions, according to a 
list attached. The bequest included the following properties :~ 
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the samindari of pargarna Kismat Saiyadpur and Sobnali, with 
the Imambara building and the Imambdrd bazer and Adt at 
Hooghly and the furniture of the Imambara. 

It appears from the proceedings of the Vice-President in 
Counal, Versian Department, dated the Sth December 1826, and 
from the correspondence generally, that these sularies and pen- 
sions were payable to the offoers and servants of the Tmambara, 
so that the whole endowment, as fer ae its purpose was specified, 
was for the support of that religious institution, with the 
ceremonies porformed in it, and the persons employed in it. The 
founder added the provision that “the managers after me will 
exercise their discretion and authority either to continue or 
discontinne them he allowances and pensions) as they may think 
proper, and ] have made over the management generally to 
them" No spocifle dircetion however was given as to what use 
thould be made of any savings which might acrue from the 
discontinuance of sularicg or pensions under the power given by 
thie last cluum, the matter being thus left t> the discretion of the 
manages, A your before the cxecution of this deed a suit had 
been instituted against Way: Muhammad Mohsin by Mirza 
Bundah Ulla, claiming, under a pretended will, the lands wluich 
the former subsequently constituted an endowment This suit 
was proscouted from court to court up to the Privy Couneil, 
and lasted some thirty years, during the wholo of whith period 
it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was vahd 
or not. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1513, and the managere 
whom he had appointed seom immediately to have entered upon 
a course of mismanagement and ombezzlement, According to fhe 
finding of the Court of Sadar Diwant Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the Government revenue tell 
into arrenis, Wailv the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the police and amins, and gifts to the managers’ 
relatives Morcover, in order to inervase ther own profits at the 
exponse of the trust, they forged » perpetual lease in their own 
favour and tha of their relatives, purporting to bave been 
exeouted ky Haji Muhammad Mobsin before the deed of 
foundation. ‘I'he Buard of‘ Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment ynder Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying down rules for their control, and finally in 18177 as these 
milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissing the 
manager altogether. As their relatives wore implicated with them 
in the frauds commited, a Government servant was appointed 
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to administer [the endowment under the orders of the Board 
and Local Agents. From this time the institution has been 
practically controlled by Government. 

The Board of Revenue in 1817 founded a madrasa at an 
annual cost of Rs. (,Y00, payable out of the funds of the endow- 
meat. But the leading feature in the first twenty yoars of 
Government management waa the growth ef a considerable fund 
vested in Government securities. In 1821 the property was 
settled in pafni tenurs, that is to say, subjoot to a quit-rent 
fixed in perpetuity, and about six lakhs of rupecs were neovived 
on this account. But as the uit questioning the validity 
of the tith: was then pending in the Privy Counoil, it was 
made a condition that if that ease wero lost, and the new 
owner refused to confirm tho pata, the purchase-money should 
be returned with interest. ‘To meet this possible chargo, the 
proceeds of the patat sale weee invested in Government securi+ 
ties, and, tho interest Teing added us it accrued to the original 
principal, a capital sui of about 10 lakhs of rupees was 
accumulated. 

In 1835, the law suits having then recently terminated, it 
was decided by the Governinent of India that threo-nintha of 
the income fromthe zamindar. should be assigned permanently 
for the eurrent expenses of [mimbara, ete. Of the two-ninths 
of the income asaigned to the mufeals, one-ninth was assigned 
to the agent or mrftical’ appointed by Government, and the 
romaining one-ninth was to be available for general purposes 
of a beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of the zamindari 
inoome appropriated by Haj: Muhammad Mohsin to pensions and 
establishments was to remain liable to {hoee charges, but when they 
lapsed, the income was t> be added to the surplus fund appropri- 
able to general purposes. Ther thus remained at the disposal of 
Government for general purposes of a beneficent nature, first, onv- 
ninth of the annual inoome from tho zamindari; scoond, the 
lapsed pensions, eto. ; and, third, the entire amount socruing from 
the interest of the accumulated fund invested in Government 
promissory notes. It was decided that, ufter setting apart from 
this last-mentioned fund such amount as might be DQcessary to 
provide appropriate buildings, including the charge of rebuilding 
or repairing the Imimbira and other religious odifious, if it 
should be fgund necessary to renew these, the remainder should 
be considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of which, with other 
items epecified, might be “appropriated to the purpose of education 
by the formation of a saa ate institution imparting instruction 
of all kinds in the higher departments of education,” 
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After the passing of Act XX of 1863 a Committee was 
appointed under section 7 of that enactment for the supervision 
of the endowmont assigned for religious uses. This Committee 
controls the expenditure of s contribution equal to three-ninths 
of the income directly derived from the original estate in the 
form of rents and an allowance of Rs. 750 «8 month in respect 
of the charge for establishment to be borne by the four-ninths 
share The manager, who now deals only with the religions 
assignment, having no concern with the property generally, 
receives one-ninth The remainder of the estate, including the 
whole of fhe interest on the accumulation, is held to be at the 
disposal of Government as successor to the managers appointed by 
the founder. This fund was originally applied to the foundation 
and support of a college at Hooghly, affihated to the Caleutta 
University and open to members of all religious communities. 
To this arrangement the objection was raised that an institution 
almost exclusively freqnented by Hindus was not the moat suit- 
ably recipient of the income of a distinctively Muhammadan 
endowment, and accordingly the Government of Bengal, by a 
resolution, dated the 29th July 1873, deaded that the fund 
should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly Collego being maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted with great 
discretion, and with tho best results, to assisting the progress 
of Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such os the payment of a part of the fees of Muhammadan 
students at the Univorsity and at Zila schools, the appomtment 
of Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships 
and hostels, ete. ‘ 

Under the orders of the Board of Revenue the estate was 
manage by the Collector of Jessore as er-nfficia Local Agent 
from 1816 to February 18%4, when it was transferred to the new 
district of Khulna. The area of the estate is 167,652 aores, 1.¢., 
about 262 square miles ; and the rental is Rs. 1,80,000, the cess 
demand Rs, 16,000, and the Government revenue Ra 95,00%, 
The property consists of three revenue-paying ostates borne on 
the revenue-roll of Khulna, viz., (1) Kismut pargaza Saiyadpur ; 
(2) Kismut pergena Sobn4li, and (3) Char Badronedi. Saiyad- 
pur lies in the districts of Khulné and Jeasore and contains 446 
waunds; Sébnili consists of pelts of 7 mauzds and lies in the 
Khulna district ; it was originally /akhira; but was reeumed in 
1829. Char Badronadi is small resumed char in thina Dumrid 
in Khalnd. The estate consists of 210 lots, of which 158 belong 
to pafnt tenures, one to « farmed tenure and 47 to d4de tenures. 
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Classified according to the amount of the rent domand there are 
54 tenures under Rs. 500; 50 from Res, 500 to Rs. 2,000; 13 
from Re. 2,000 to Re. 4,000; and oe above Rs. 4,000, These 
tenures were created about 1823 on the basis of three years 
previous collections after a geucral measurement and sasossment. 
[Report of the Muhammadan Educational Endowments Commitlee, 
Calcutta, 1888.) 

Satkhira —Headquarters of tho subdivision of the same 
neme, situated in 22° 40’N. and 89° 5’ EF. at a distance of & milug 
from the Patkelghata steamer station of the Khulna-Nariyanganj 
Mail Service. The town lics along the bank of a narrow kha/ 
connecting the Retna with the Kuchiamor 4i/ or marsh, which 
in its turn, drains through several Ahd/s into the Ichhamati river. 
It has a population, acecrding to the census of 190], of 8,356 
persons, and contains the ueual subdivisionnl offices, Munaif's 
court, municipal offices, sub-jail, a District Board bungalow and 
a dispensary. The educational inatitutions are a girls’ school 
and an Entrance school, the latter being supported by the local 
zamindars and also sided hy Government. The town contains 
five Hindu temples, dedicate® to the following gods and god- 
desses, Siva, Gobinda Deb, Mahahal Bhairab, Ananda Mayi and 
Annapiirna ; they were constructed by Babu Pran Nath Chaudhri, 
the grand-father of the presont local zamindar. Of those temples 
that dedicated to Auuapfirna is conadered the best specimen of 
architecturo 

Rogarling the clinite of the town and the possibility of 
improving it, the Bengal Drainage Committee observed as fullows 
in their report on the Presidency Division, publiahed in 1907. 
“Although the figures of mortality only show an average 
annual death-rate from fever of 15 per mille (1901-05) in the 
Satkhira town, the local accounts are emphatic ss to its unhoalthi- 
neas, which it is hoped to remedy by croating a greater flow in 
the adjacent 4/4/. It has been suggested that this might be done 
either by throwing an cmbankment across the river Betna just 
below the junction of the 4/4/ with it on the north-east, thus 
diverting its waters into the A/d/, or by introducing the water of 
the IchhAmati by a series of cuts from Chanduria on the north- 
west. The whole scheme is very mueh in the air and requires 
elaboration. We are not disposed to approve of the sacriflee of 
the present channel of the Betna south-oast of Satkhira in the 
interests af fhat town; and as regards the alternative, all that 
geema known is that a previous enquiry feared the danger of 
inundation if the water of the Ichh&mat! was brought in. It is 
surmised that the nsk no longer exists, but no levels have been 
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taken, -and we are not prepared to accept that opinion. The 
simple deepening of the kha/ stands as a projet in the famine 
programme, but it is doubtful if this would have much effect upon 
health.” 

Satkhiraé Subdivision —Westorn sulslivision of the district 
lying between 21° 38’ and 22° 57° N. and between 88° 54’ and 
Ky? 23’ FE. It hasan area of 749 square miles, excluding the 
Sanderbans tract, and is bounded on the north by the district of 
Jemoro; on the west by the 24-larganas, fr.m which it is 
separated by the Ichhamati, Sonai, Jamuna and Raimangal rivers; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal; and on the east by the 

*Khulué subdivision, from which it is separated by the river 
Kabaduk. The subdivision is an alluvial tract cut up by large 
rivers, which are saline up to the point where the tides reach. 
These rivers run from north to south into the Bay of Bengal, and 
small kAdés or crevks ruu from east to worst and communicate with 
the dix and rivers, The land towards the north is comparatively 
high, the ceutrat portion is low-lying, and jn the south aro the 
Sundarbans. The population of the subdivision was 458,217 in 
190], 08 compared with 495,000 ifPIs9], the density boing 652 
persons te the square mile. It contains 1,467 villages and two 
towna, Viz., Satkhira and Debhata. For administrative purpoacs 
it ia divided into five thanas, Sathhiri, Asasuni. Kalaroa, WKali- 
ganj and Magura. 

Senhati—A village in the Khulni subdivision, situated 
6 miles north of Khulna. It is the headquarters of an Union 
Committuo, and conta’ns a disponsary opened in 1907 und a Nigh 
English school. It also onjoys the reputution of being the home 
of the Kulin Baidyas or physicians of Eastern Bengal. Former- 
ly there were some largo sugar factories, but these have dis- 
appeared, and {he place has lost much of its trade. fhe basar is 
called Nimai iai’s Bazar after a law ngent QasdAtd:) of that 
name in the service of Rani Bhawani of Niter, a lady famous 
for her picty. Local tradition says that Nimai Rai held a da/uk 
hore under the Mughal Goverament and vstablished the bazar on 
the land. There is atemple dedicated to Kali, which was built 
by Raja Srikanta Rai, who was proprietor of the land till about 
1797. Afong the banks ofthe river there are two other shrines 
located in thatched huts—one dedicated to Sitalaé, goddess of 
small-pox, and the other to Jwhra Narayan, the god of fever. 

The place is desembed as follows by Sir James Westland in 
hie Report on tke District of Jessre “It forms with its suburbs 
the largest collection of houses in the district, and I think it 
may claim also to be the most iuncly nlane in the whole district. 
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Old tanks filled with weeds and mud, and their sides covered 
with rank jungle, are everywhere scattered over it? and many 
unocoupied spaces within its limits, which anywheree elae 
would be oultivated, area mass of underwood. The roada and 
paths of the village, except one very fair one, which is 
kept in order, wind through passes of brushwood”. It is a 
happy task to record the fact that this description no longer holds 
good, and that the village has —— considerably sinoe it was 
written. 

Sundarbans.— The ichenment portion of the Gangetic 
delta, situated between 21° 31’ and 22 38’ N. and betwee 
88° 5’ and 90° 2k’ E., extending over an area of 6,526 square 
miles, of which 2.688 aquare miles lie in Khulna, 2,041 square 
miles in tho 24-Parganisa and 897 square miles in Backergungo. 
This tract is bounded on the aorth hy the permanently-settled 
lands of the 24-Parganas, Khulud and Rackergunge; on the 
east and west respectively by the estuaries of the Mi ghna and 
Hooghly ; and on the south by the Bay of Bengal, WM has a 
length of about 170 miles along the sea face and atretehes inland 
for a distance of from 60 to 80 miles, 

Briefly, the Sundarhans may be described as a low flat allu- 
vial plain in whieh the process of land-making is still going on, 
covered, whers net under cultivation, with foresta and swamps, 
intersected from north to south by wide tidal rivers or estuaries, 
and from west to cast by narrow tidal@ivers or eroeks, All the 
estuaries, and most of the rivers, are salt; there is little or no 
current down them, aod they are practically trlal watercourses. 
.They are connected with each other by an intricate series of 
branches, and the latter in heir turn by innumerable channels ; 
so that the whole tract is a tangled network of estuaries, riv rs, 
and watercourses, which enclose a largs number of islands of 
Varinus shapes and sizes These flat swampy islands are covered 
with dense forest, the most plentiful and important species boing 
sundri (Heritiera littoralie), which thrives most where the water 
in the channrls is least brackish Along the sea face the forest 
is almost exclusively composed of ‘mangrovis, which sometimes 
extend into tidal water, but eleow here are separated from the sea 
by a line of low sand hills or dunes. The felling of troea-for 
timber, planks, posta, and fuel, employs a class—not a caste, for 
they are both Hindus and Muhammadans—of professional wood- 
cutters termed ban/is, They proceed in boats to cortain localities in 
the foreste called gais, each of which -is presided over by a fakir, 
‘who is supposed to possess the occult power of charming sway 
_ tigers and who has undoubtedly some knowledge of wood-craft, 
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Here the yrood-cutters work six days in each week, for one 
day in the week (but no particular day) is set apart for the 
worslip of the sylvan deity presiding over that particular forest. 
The jakir, who is supposed to have some personal knowledge of 
this supernatural personage and of his or her dislikes —for such 
deities arc of either sex—acts as higu priest on these occasions, 
and is readily remunerated for bis services. 

Uultivation is confined to the rorth, where reclamation bas 
been effected with considerable difficulty, It is hard for any 
one who has not experienced the obstaeles that muet be 
@ncountered and overcome in an undertaking of this kind, to 
form sny adequate idea of them. First of all the lands have to 
be embanked. Yor this purpose a line is out through the forest 
along the banks of the stream, embankments are thrown along 
it, and strong dams are constructed across the mouths of the 
smaller streams to keep salt water out. This being done, the 
forest has to be cleared, tanks dug and huts constructed. ‘Tigers 
mumetimes put a etop tu deuting operations, by killing the men 
employed on them; and cases have been known of tracts of land 
already under cultivation being sbandoned, owing to tigers 
corrying off the cultivators while at work im their fields, and 
breaking into their houses at night, killing men, women, and 
children. Tigers are also very destructive to cattle, and great 
damage is done to the crops by sounders of wild pigs and herds 
of deer. Last, but not least, of the difficultios to be overcome is 
fever, When it prevails, numbers ore laid up; their lands remain 
fallow, and before neat season ure overrun with reed jungle, 
which springs up directly the forest is cleared, unless the lands. 
areimmediately cultivated. This, when once it has establiehed 
itself, is most difficult to eradicate, taking four or five years to 
kill. 

‘Yo the south of the Sunda:bans are numerous reefs extending 
from 18 miles to 30 miies out into the sea, witha curious 
depression called the “Swatch of no ground,” which ia described 
in the next article. The recfs consist of very hard ground, 
whilo the channels between them have a soft bottom with an 
increas‘ng depth of water towards the land. A stiff sloping bank 
extends from the land sea-ward end the channels cut through it 
by the rivers are more or less deep, according to the volume of 
water conveyed by them and the mpidity of the ourssnt. The 
nearer the mouth of a river, the deeper is the channel and the 
softer the bottom. Ifaship is in a channel, the ground will 
become very soft, and the depth increase, as the land is 
approagyed; but, if notin one, the ground will become very 
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hard, and the depth decrease. Wherever the groynd is quite 
soft, the opening, which is spparently an opening between islands, 
may be steered for in safety, and it will soon be found to bé the 
entrance to a river. 

The general aspect of the Sundarbans gradually changes as one 
travels weat to east from the Hooghly towards the Meghna, and 
the whole tract may be divided into three. portions, viz., (1) the 
land from the Hooghly to the Jamuna and Kaliodi rivers included 
in the 24-Parganas, (2) the tract between the Jamuna and Baleswar 
lying in Khulna, and (3) the tract between the Baleswar or 
Haringhata and the Meghna which is comprised in Backergungee 
The land near the two boundary rivers, the Hooghly and 
Meghna, 1+., in the 24-Parganas and DBackerguuge, is come 
paratively high, but it slopes downwards towards the middle 
portion, +, Khulua and the south-cast of the 24-l’arganas, 
The middle tract is low and ewampy, and at no vory distant 
period was doubtless one great marsh. Indeed, the maps of the 
old surveys conducted by Major Rennell and others, betwoen 1764 
and 1772, show a large traet of country between the Jamuna 
and the lower part of the Ganges as a mornas intersected by 
doep creeks and watercourses 

The superfiral aspeot of the threo diviasons is what might be 
expected from their physical character The belt of cultivat od 
land from the Hooghly to the Jamuna in the 2t-Varganos 1s sur- 
rounded by large embankments to keep out the salt water; the 
land 18 comparatively high, and dotted with small hamlets, or 
single buts surrounded by little gardens. In the marshy traot of 
the Khulna Sundarbans, between the Jamuné and Baleswar, 
miles of low-lying half-cleared land extend without a vestigo of 
habitation. Thp cultivators who till this section rarcly live on or 
near their fields, and the latter are surrounded with low embank- 
ments. The third division, 1¢., the Barkergunge Sundarbans, 
between the Baleswar and the Meghna. affords a jilearant change 
from the depressing swampy atmosphere of the Khuloé Sundar- 
bans. The land being high, and tho river water comparatively 
sweet, no embankments are necessary to protect the crops, The 
soil, too, is richer; and every woll-to-do passant has kis thatched 
hut and granaries, surrounded by an orsherd of coconut, betel- 
nut and other trees. 

There iasthis marked distinction too that the Ganges and ita 
branches have Jong ago left the western portion of the Sundar- 
bens and now pour their waters further to the east. Between - the 
Hooghly and the Jamun4 the rivers are for the moet part salt 
water rivers. The Baleswar or Haringhaté, and the rivers, of the 
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Backergunge Sundarbana eastward of it, are all distributaries of 
the Ganges, ard oontain sweet water during most seasone, down 
to within oa short distance of the Bay oft Bengal. In the central 
portion the water of the rivers, though not éo saline as those 
farther to the west, is gradually becomirig more brackish as the 
rivora are silting up at the heads and the tides come further up. 

- Theso waterways are of the first importance, as being the chief 
means of communication by water between Calcutta and the 
Eastern Bengal All the streams are t:dal, and the boats proceed 
on the ebb and flow of the tide. Part of the day’s journey has 
to be made with the flow, so that the duration of the voyage 
depends entirely upon the success with which each tide is caught. 
A whole fleet of boats may be seon at the recognized anchorages 
waiting for the Jide, and the district from which they come can 
be readily distinguished by tho shape of the bow and stern. 
Some of {hese anchorages are far from any human habitation, but 
necessarios of all kinds (including water) can be obtained af a 
sort of floating bazar. Country boats also ply from place to place 
slong the cross channels, some of whieh are so narrow and Bo 
overhung with trees that the rigging of emall craft at times gets 
caught in the branches. 

The main streams, during the inun lation in the rainy season, 
have what aro usually termed “deuble currents,” that is, the 
surface down to a certain depth flows downward or southward, 
while below that depth the tide advances upward or northward, 
This is caused by the freshets sweeping down from a higher level 
aud over-topping the flood tide from the sea, Lven to skilful 
swimmers this treacherous dovbie current or under-current ia 
most dangerous. A person falling accidentally or suddenly into 
a stream naturally sinks at first below the surface, when the 
under-ourrent drage him in one direetion, while the upper 
ourront, flowing ‘na contrary direction, prevents his rising to the 
surfave, Tho result is that he is quiokly drowned; and the botly 
is sometmies never recovered. 

The Sundarbans present several peouliar festures, which have 
beon well described in an article Th: Gangetic Delta published 
in the Cabutta Review, March 1859. -“ In whatever light we 
regard the Sundarbans—whether as a tract of country possessing 

an abnodant pachydermatous fagns, ora flora peculiar to itself, 
ie at wo Idok at it as the stronghold of gigantic and destruc. 
tive payrians, voracioue sharks and peculiar fish, whether as a 
tract of country of the most beantifal aspect, bat at the eame time 
most, fatally pestilential—we must still view it ssa carious and 
an anomalous tract, for here we ses e surface soil composed of 
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black liquid mud supporting the huge rhinoceros, the sharp-hoofed 
hog, the mud-bating tiger, the delicate and fastidiously ‘clean 
spotted deer, and nourishing and upholding large timber trees; 
we see fishes climbing trees ; tides running in two directions 
in the same creek and at the same moment; we see wild hog 
and tigers, animals generally avoiding water, swimming soross 
the broadcast rivers as if for amusement; in cne creek a dead 
calm, in the next a raging sea; in some crecks the abundance 
of insect life is o¥erpoworing, in others close by not a living 
creature is to be seen; somo creeks are deadly to sleep in, others 
perfectly frre from miasma; somo are dry at low water, in others, 
and those conigacaus, nov bottom cau be found at ten fathoms’; 
in ove, allis fcg and doubt, in the next, all is in the brightest 
sunshine; avd many (thir anomaiiva present themselves, all 
rendering the Sundarbans @ spot of much inferest, offering as 
they do so many subjects for investigation and research, Most 
travellers on passing throngh this lsby ninth of interminably forest, 
mud and water, come exccedingly weartd with the monotonous 
appearauce of the banks of the rivers and ‘orecks, and are only 
too glad when they tw ape into the open and cultivated northern 
parts of the diili, where all the breadth of the land 1s one vast 
shoet of rice cultivation,” F 

Since the above was wntten the ong-horned rhinoveros has 
beoome rere aud 14 only found within the southera portion of the 
reserved forts. DButfilocs are also fast* disappearing and at 
present are found only in the, waste lands of the Backergunge 
portion of the Sundcrbaus. Liugers and crocodiles, however, are 
still as numerous as over. A number of natives are killed 
every year by tigers, which break through the matted walls of 
dyell.ng-houses at night aud carry off their inmates; it is a 
curious fact that they never carry their victims away through the 
side of the house by which they entir, but break through the 
oppomte side to do so. Crovodiles are equally destructive. It is 
reported that¢hey will enter houses at mght, and that during the 
day-time they frequently move into the fields, seize cattle, and 
drag them into the nearvst stream. Among birds mure or less 
peculiar to this tract may be mentioned thu gigantic stork or 
adjutant, known to the natives as Jdrgi/a or the bone swallower, 
on account of its swallowing its foods bone and meat together; 
the feathers of this bird furnish the beautifal, plames known 
as “mbrabou feathers.” The reptile tribe is well represented 
in the Suadarbans, both venomous and non-venomous, Among 
ithe former sro included salt water snakes, thé deadly oobra 
(Wola tripedians), the voarccly lees deadly, carpet viper (Zrdia" 
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earinata), and the large venomous snake-eater (Ophiophagys 
bungdrvs), which is remarkable for subsieting ob its own kind, 
devuuring its smaller brethren without mercy. Of the non- 
venomous snakes may be mentioned the huge python, erroneously 
called the Indian boa constrictor (Python molurus), which attains 
gréet longh and is cepable of swallowing deer or pig whole, end the 
dhamin (Ptyas mucosus), both of which are common. During the 
cold weather montha special enake-catchers visit the Sundarbane 
and capture numerous snakes, which are disposed of in Caloutta. 

The name Sundarbans is un incorrect English designation, the 
tract being properly known as Sundarban. Various, etymologies 
have heen proposed in order to explain the name. The word has 
been derived from asunder and ban, meaning a beautiful forest, 
or from samudra-tun, through its corrupted ond vulgar form 
samunda-Lan, thé whole meaning the forests near the sea, Others, 
again, have derived the werd from Chandradwip-ban, iv., the 
Chandradwip forest, Chandiawip bung the same of an old 
gaminddit uccupying the south and south-east of Backergunge. 
The name has also been connected with the Chandabhanda, an 
old forest tribe engaged in making salt, who are mentioned 
in a copper-p'ate inscription, dated 1136 Sambat or A.D. 1079, 
whioh was found at Idalpur (Adilpur) in the north of Backer- 
gunge. Grant, in his Analysis of the Finances of Bengal (1786) 
derives it from Chandra bandh meaning the embankments of 
the moon, bocause, hesays, “the richest and greatest parts of 
the Sundarbans are still comprised in the ancient zamindari of 
Chandradwip (lunar territory)’ and he somewhat fancifully 
justifies tho derivation by saying that it means the offspring of 
the moon and refora to the tract being overflowed by thegtide. It 
is now generally recognized that the name is dorived from sundri- 
dan or the forest of aundri trees, for that tree is the commonest in 
the foreste. and ihe word is sometimes pronounced locally as 
Sundarban. The application of the name Sundarban,or Sun- 
darbans to this tract is evidently modern. The Muhammadan 
historians do not use the term, but give the coast-strip from Hijils 
to the Meghna the name of Bhati, whioh signifies low-lands 
subject to the influx of the tidos; aud this name was used at the 
close of the u8th century by Mr. Grant, who says that this tract 
is “always included under the local douviption of Bhatty with 
all the neighbouring lowlands ovarflowed by the tides.” * 

Swatch of no ground.—A name given to a great patural 
depression or hole in the jan the Bay of Bengal situated due south of the 


For wuch of the information contained in the abor sbore account, 1am indebted 
to a note by Mr, D. H. BK. Bander. 
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Raimangel and Malanch& estuaries. It extends nearly north by 
east from 21° {o 21° 22’ north latitude, is five leagues in breadth, 
and has its vorthern extremity about five lesguea from the land. 
The following sccount of this curious basin is quoted from the 
Manual of ihe Geology of India (Caloutta, 1893):—" In the sea*out- 
side the middle of the delia there 1s a singularly deep area, known 
and marked on charts as tte “Swatch df no ground,” in which 
the soundings, which are from 3 to 10 fathoms all round, change 
almost sudden’y to 200 and even J0U fathoms. This remarkable 
depression runs north and south and has been referred to a local 
sinking ; but it appears more probable, aa has been shown by 
Mr. Fergusson, that the sediment 98 carmed away from the spot, 
and deposition prevented, bv the strong currents engendered by a 
meeting of the tides from tho east ant west coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal.” Mr. Fergusson also shows that, a0 long as the Ray of 
Bengal has preserved its present form, the meeting of tho tider 
must have favoured the formitron of 6 epit of sand along tho 
present position of the Sundarbans, as the lower portion of the 
Ganges delta is called, and that any gicat deposit of silt to sea. 
ward of the present line isimpeded b¥ the fine sediment being 
washed away hy the tidal currents and deposited in the deeper 
parts of the Lay, 

“In spite of all that bas beon written on this subjeot, the 
origin of the “Swatch of no groand” has by no means been 
cleared up. A very amilar dc pression haa been shown to exiet in 
the bed of the shallow sen off tho Indus delta, and the cause in 
both cases has probably been the same, a combination of an excess 
of subsidence with a deficiency of scdimentation, the laftor’ duo 
to the ac@hon of surface currents in sweeping away the eilt-laden 
waters. Itis not in accordance with what we know to suppose 
that, at such depths as we are dealing with, there can be any 
ourrents of sufficient velocity to account for the depression By 
actual erosion.” 

Tala.—A village in the Sathbisa subdivision, situated on the 
left bank of the Kabadak. It 1s the headquarters of a thana, 
and containa a District Board bungalow, an English school, and 
a dispentary, opened in 1896, which is called the Diamond 
Jubilee dispensary. s 
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4b4d, 92. 

Abddkors tenures, 146. 

Abédkétidars, 100. 

Adiniuistration, of Sundarbans, 45 45, 
139-144, forest, 82-88, Iand rercnue, 
184-148 ; general, 169-164, of juetice, 
152, ; 

Admunigtrative charges and etaff, 149, 

Adoration of plrs, 64.65. 

Agricultural, statistics, 95, Assocumtion, 
100, Kxhibition, 100, claseds, 114, 

Agricultare, 89-101, 

Agriculturists, material condition of, 111, 

Aluipur, 28, description of, 162, 

Alaipur XAd?, 10. 

Amadi, desemption of 162 163 

Amag rite, cultivation of, 05-06. 

Amusements, 70-72, 

Arakanesc raids, 38-39 

Archeology, 4) 52. 

Area and revenue of S.ndarbans estates, 
143, = 

Arte and industricg, 115 123. 

Arta college, 160. 

Artiwans, wager Of, 110. ‘ 

Asasoni, des ription of, 163 , festival at, 72 

Asaeuni KAdl, 10, 

Aebraf, 65. 

Assessment of revenue 
189.148. 

Association, agricultural, 100 

Athirabdnka or AthErabéok: river, 12, 

Atrif, 65. 

Ang rice, cultivation of, (6 

dveat -hawdld, 146, 

Ausat-tdink, 146. ‘: 

* : B. 


Bebolis, High school at, 159. 
Bedhal, 73. 

BedshaM grants, 188, 189, 
Bégét lends, renin of, 108. 


cd 


m Sundarbans, 


Bigherhdt town, description of, 168-168 ; 
rainfall of, 24; early hutory of, 37-20 5 
dispensary at, 90, BL; sub-registry 
office at, 161, sub-jad at, 164; High 
school at, 169, ongin of name, 166; 
remains at, 164-169 

Hagherhat eubdisigion, dosoription 
162.270. 

Bagri, 25. 

Bardyns, 68, 

Bara Bal, 10, 16 

Baiteghata, 126; thine at, 163, 

Haleewar river, 12, 

Rall Bil, 9 

Banagram, 78, dispensary at, 81, High 
school Mt, 159. * 

Kanga, 25. 

augra river, 18, 14. 

Banisgants, 73. ° 

Bauskhan A442, 130, 

Bevrs, 15 

Baptiat Misalou, 60. 

iSura Panga rivor, 13, 

Vara Pangasi river, 1). 

Baradwari at Jeawarspur, 174, 

Birab Bhuiyis, account of, 35-36, 

Baratie, 12 

Baraydru, 71. 

Bardal, description of, 170. 

Borgaiars or bargaits, 109. 

Barisal guns, 23-24. 

Basantpur, 122, 126, 126 

Kelobals, 161. 

Bengdahs, 10, 

Beparie, 124. 

Bete)-vut trees, 98-99. 

Betnk river, description of, 10, 

Shab&nsad, SI. 

Bhads river, description of, 12, 

Bhdg reus eystem, 109, 

Bhairab river, description of, 11-13, 

Bhajendarg, 72. 


of, 


2n2 


Bbiwilis, 121, H 
Bhoria, 90, . 
Bholii river, 18. 

" Bikramiditys, 29, 80, 81, 32. 
Bils, 14,15; cultivation of, 90. 
Birds, 21-22. 

Birth-rate, 76. 

Hiehk bali river, 18, 

Blindness, prevalence of, 78, 

Bowlig, 70. | 

Hoat-building, 122. 

Boat-races, 72. 

Boat Routes, 130-181. 

Boro rice, cultivation of, 96-97, 

Boovkbili KAal, 12. 

Botany, 18-19. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Brahmans, 67-68, 

British administration, 
reclamutiwn of Sundardans, 4041, 
eubdivisigpal admiistration, 41-42; 
police adniniwetration 42-48 ; revenoe 
administration, 43, Sait Department, 
48-44. rs 

Bodhbité, festival at, 72, outpost at, 
183, 

Budbbats Ging, 10. 

Bunis, 57. 


nn ret n 


carly, 89-46 ; 


Cc. 
Calemities, natural, 102-197. 
Calcutta and Eastern Canale, 128.129. 
Calpotoua river, 10. 
Canals, 198, 129, 180-181 ; traficof, 128; | 
‘pavigation on, 1808141. 
Castes and tribes, 65-68. 
Cattle, 100-10}. 
Cattlo-disenses, 101. 
Consus statistics, 63-55. 
Ceasea, tevenve from, 150, 
Chakik, 11. 
Chékrén tenures, 148. 
Chalnd, 185, 126, 
Chinchré Rijs, 37. 
Ceknd Ebiu, 84. 
Chandtie, 89, 65-67. 


INDEX, 


Chindk bili, 11; foundation of, 40-41 ; das- 
pensary at, 80; description of, 170-171. 

Chindkhali X44, 11, 

Chiindurid, 8, 125. 

Channels, 12-18, 128, 129, 180. 

Char Baniari, dispensary at, 80. 

Charitable dispensaries, 80, 81, 

Chaukidérs, 154, 

Chhachaidahs’ 72, 

Chhiglidaba, 72. 

Chhol@, euitivation of, 97. 

Chitalméri, description of, 171. 

Chitra river, 13, 

Cholera, prevalence of, 72° 

Christians, 60. 

Chuknagar, description of, 171. 

Circles, forest, 85, 86, 

Circular aud Eastern Canals, 328-129, 

Civil justice, administration of, 16%, 

Climate, 23. 

Clothing, 69, 

Coconut trees, 99, 

College at Daulatpur, 159, 

Collegiate education, 169, 

Comfnerce, 123-126, 

Commercial claasee, 114. 

Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 46, 4& 
48, 

Comwunication, Ineans of, 127-1883 
water, 128-132 ; railways, 1823 ; roade, 
182-183 ; postal, 133. 

Configuration of district, 1-2. 

Conservancy, forest, 83-85. 

Co-operative Credit Societies, 112, 124, 

Cotton, weaving of, 115. 

Country spirit, manufacture and con- 
eumption of, 156-161, 

Courts, civil and criminsl, 152. 

Coxeah river, 9. 

Crime, 162.188. 

Crimival justice, administration of, 362, 

Crocodiles, 22. 

Crops of the district, 95-99. 

Cross-channels, 12-13, 

Culpiteavar, 29. 

Culpetocs river, 10, 

Cultivation, 89-100; extension of, 30; 
improvermenta ia, 100, 
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material condition &, , Dumrid, dispensary at, 80; sub-registry 
121-1123, office at, 151; thiaa at, 168 ; description 
Catlery, manufacture of, 123. of, 178. 
Cyclones, 106-107. | Damurié, See Dumria. 
Dwelling-houses, 69-70. 
D. Dynentery, 79. 
Dacoities, 152, 153. E. 
edire, 164. Early British administration, 30-45, 
Dakatid Bil, 16, i 


Dakapi, dispensary at, 80 ; outpost at, 153, 
Dales sugar, mavnfacture of, 116-117. 
Damrai}, description of, 171-172. 

Dandia Kata X4@i, 331. 

Danobhanga Bu, 15. 

Dergah of Khao Jahan, description of, 
166-167. 

Darpatat (aluke, 147. 

Date-palms, cultivation of, 98, tapping 
of, 116-116, : 

Diiid Khan, 29, 32. “ 

Daulatpur, festival at, 72; dispensary at, 
80, 81 ; college at, 159; High school at, 
169 ; description of, 172. 

Dawials, 02. 

Deaf-mutism, 79. 

Dera, 101, 122, 

Death-rate, 76. 

Debbata, dispensary at, 80; outpost at, 
153; municipality at, 157, description 
of, 172, 

Decennial Settlement, 136. 

Deluti river, 13, 

Density of population, 55-56. 

Dhasi Jand, renta of, 108. 

Dhimghit, 80, 34; description of, 172. 

Dhunkhain Bu, 15. 

Diarrbosa, 79. 

Diagts, }22. 

Diseases, principal, 76-80. 

Dispensaries, 80, 81. 

Distillories, 151. 

District, formation of, 48 ; siaff of, 149, 
188, 

et Board, administration of, 165-156. 

Domestic animais, 100-101. 

Drese of the people, 82. 

DetediyS cil, 06. 


Eastern Bengal State Railway, 139, 

Eastern Bengali dialect, 58, 

Education, 158-161; progress of, 158.159; 
collegiate, 159; secondary, 189-160; 
promary, 160; female, 160; technical 
160; Mubammadan, 161, 

Embankments, 80, 00, 03. 

Emigration, 57.58, 

Enhancement of rents, 109, 

Estates, 144-145. 

Estuaries, 18-14. 

Exeieo administration, 150-) 


, Exhibition, agricultural and industrial, 
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' 
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t 
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H 


100, 116. 
Eanrcism of wild qnimals, 61-64. 
Exports, 128, 12%. 
F. 

Fairs, 72-73. 

Fakirhit, 70, 126 ; postal-telegraph office 
at, 183; outpost at, 153 ; description of, 
178. 

Faktre, 2¢, 61-68. 

Famines, 102-106; of 1807, 108-106; 
prices in, 210-111. 

Farias, 124, 

Fasjdars, 37-42. 

Fauna, 19-28. 

Female education, 160. 

Fest.vals, 72, 

Fevers, 78-79, 

Fivance, 149-151. , 

Firinghi pirates, &8-29. 

Fish, 22-28, 

Pisheries, 118-121, 

Fish preserving, 120.° 

Floods, 106, 

Fonsees, description of Chandeces by, 

33s. 


M4 


Food of the people, 69. 

Forests, 82-88; geveral description, 
2.88; history, 83-86; managemect, 
85-87 ; markets, 87-88, 


Formation of the district, 48. 
Fruita, 99, ‘ 

G. 
Galgham& river, description of, 10, 
Came birds, 21-22, 
Ganja, copsumption af, 150 
Gantht, 140. . 
QGurden produce, 99-100. 
Garhdan:, 186 
Garh Kamilpur, 60, 
Gagrambha, 126. 
Genernl administration, 149-15: 
Geology, 15-18, 
Ghizirgin, 72 
Ubiarbat, 72. 
(ibis: Biheb, adoration of, 64. 
Chori-dig bP 69. 
Girle’ schoola, 160 
Gobsnda Katé EAGT, 181. 
Gobindakathi, 122, 
Gobri, 6, 7. 
Godlinge, worship of, 60, 61. 
Golp4ta, 1238. 
Golpetud river, 10 
Gopiilpur, description of, 178, 
Gré@m, cullivation of, 97; prices of, 110 
Grazing grounds, 101, 
Gantiukhah river, 19 
Gur, 116, 117, 118. 


a. 
UsAzkhand at Jewaripur, 175. 
Haridbhing& river, 18, 14, 
Haringhité river, 12 ; description of, 14, 
Hats, description of, 126. 
Rawalas, 146, 
Health, public, 74-81. 
Hemp droge, conaumption of, 150, 
Heackell, administration of, 89-45, 
High achoola, 169. 
Hindi langusge, 68. 
Hindu castes, 65-68, 


Hinduiem, 6960; some popalar beliefs, 
66.86. 


1803, 


{ »History of the district, 26-62; of 


revenue administration, 134-146. 
Hover Teang, account of Sematata by, 25. 
Hodges, survey of, 46. 

Hooorary Magistrates, 152, 
Horee races, 72. 

Hospitals, 60, 61, 

Houses, 69-70, 

Hukwm\ grants, 189. 


1 F 
Icbhamati rivez, description of, 9 
Tuumigration, 67-58, 
Imports, 124. 
Income tax, 161. 
Indebtedness, 112 
lnduatrin] classes, 114 
Lndustrica, 115-128, jail, 164. 
Infiraties, 79-50, 
Taner Bout Route, 129 
Insauty, 79. * 
Tnstitutions, medical, 8U-81, 
lnundations, 106 
lewanpar, 30, description cI, VolT6 


J. 


Jabuna river, 8, 9. 

Jagaran (newspaper), lol, 

Jail andustriva, 154, 

Jails, 164, 

Julmia, 126. 

Jamuua nver, description of, 8-9, 
Jangalbwri tenures, 146. 
Jasoreawar}, 30, 31, 

Jatripur, desemption of, 176. 
J&tras, 70-71, 

JehiG dongts, 122. 

Jesuits, carly missions of, 32-85. 
Jewellery, 123. 

Shiuding’, 72, 122. 

Thule, 14. 

Jobe avil, 95. 

Jogikhili XABi, 181. 

Jolihaa, 65. 

Judicial staff, 163. 

Juagle products, 133. 

Justice, sdministention of, Usa. 
Tate, cultivation of, 97-96. 
Sware Néciyen, worship‘ef, 60-61, 
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K. 

Kabedak river, deecription of, 10-11 

Kabirdals, 70. 

Kachikits, 73. 

Kachui, foundstion of, 40, eub-registry 
office at, 151, outpost at, 158, des- 
cription of, 176. 

Kadamtali river, 9, 

Kaibaritas, 67. 

Bam, krish: prajd, 148. 

Kilaby, 72, 

Kalas, cultivation of, 97 

Kalarod, dispensary at 90, eub-registey 
office at, 151, thena ut, 154, desenp 
tion of, 176 177, 

Kaligany, dispensary at, 80, sub registry 
office at, 152, thanaat, 153 
tion of, 177. 

Kahoa, 72 

Kalind) river, description ef, @ 

Kavkwah ,, i o, 

Kapilmam, 11,72, 125, deacription of, 
177-178 

Kapotakeba river, 31 

Karapars, 73, 161, 163. 

Kaabs, High school at, 159. 

Katenga, 72. 

Katipord, 11, description of, 178 179 

Kbyastha, 67. 

Kazibacha river, 12, 129, 

Kesabpur, 12. 

Kibale or water-courses, 7, 8, 90, 130.181. 

Khbalifatabad, account of, 28-29. 

Khaleskbah, High school ut, 159, 

Khbalisbpur, High schoul at, 159. 

Kbin Jabin or Kban Juban 
Khiigja Ali. 

Kbianje 4b, rule of, 26-28, adoration of, 
64, 65; legend of, 68, buildings of, 
164-169. 

Khanji 122. ee 

Khartda taiuks, 187. 

KhesGri, cultivation of, 97. 

Kbeori, 72, 041. 

Kholpets’ rivgs, description af, 9-10, 

Khoiland, 1. 

Khullaneewast tants 1 


Mesei ip. 


Ali. See 
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> Khulnd, origin of name, 2. 


! 


t 


Kbuing subdivision, deseription of, 181, 

Khvisd Surhid (newspaper), 161, 

Kholnd tawn, deaempuon of, 179-181; 
rainfall of, 24; catublishment of thina, 
42, headyuarters of Nalt Agency, 
48-45; establishment of subdivision’ 
48, establishment of distnct head- 
quarters, $8, hosp:tal ang diapensary, 
$1; veterinary hospital, 10%; snbe 
registry office, 151; dietrict Jail, 154; 
wunicipality, 186-157, echoola, 159, 
160, publi. baildings, 180 181; origin 
of nune, 190-181, ? 

KhulndbasAt (newspaper), 101. 

howe flying, 72. 

K nimira Bs?, 15 

Koran achoale 161. 

Korfa praya, 148, 

Kokrul, 161 

Kuinoria, 186 

Kundaria Geug, lo, 

Kitahe Bil, 16. 

hut rbat, 125 


L. 


Labonrers, wages of, 110 

Labsd, description of, 182 

Lakes, 1416 . 

Land revenue, adintnistration of, 134-148 
atatiatice of, 149 

Land fennres, 144-148 

Language, 68 

Large capitaliet rules, 141-142 

Lanupila, 72, 78 

Legend of Khulnt, 180, 18t. 

Legislation concerning Sundarbans, 46- 


46, 47, 48. 
Leopards, 21. 
Leprosy, 80 
LibSeries, LAL, 6 
Lime, mannfactare of, 123. 
Rinsecd, cultivation of, 97. 
Literate population, 158. 
Loau companies, 124, 
Local Boards, 156. 
Local Se}f-Government, 155-167. 
Lokpar, 73. 


2% 


M. 


Madiripur Bu route, 129 

Miadhabganj, 163. 

Madbumat: river, description of, 13 

Madina, 72. 

Maghis, 73 

Magh raids, 88 89, 

Magistrates, 452. 

Magari, 29,161, oub-regustry office at 
161; thine at, 153, description of, 182 

Maktads, 16) 

Malanchiiestuary, 14. 

Malaria) fr ver, 76-70. 

Malgaz', 78. 

MalgusGre, 145 

Management of forests, 85.87 { 

Man satmg tigere, 20 22 

Mivikdaha, 12. | 

Mansi, 70, 78, 125;4figh school at, 159, 
description of, 183 

Min Singh, 81 

Manufactures, 118-123 

Merichhap Gang, 31 

Marji1i estuary, 14. 

Markots, description of, 125 

Marshes, 14 16, cultivation of, 90 

Masjidkar, description of, 183 184 

Magurt, cultivation of, 9% 

, Mot-weaving, 123 
Material condition of the pecple, LED 118. | 


Matial il, 06 

Means of communication, 127-133 

Medical aspects, 7481; iuetitutions, 
80-81. «| 


Middle Enghah ech sols, 169, 160. 
Middle Vernacular schools, 159, 160 
Migration, 56-58. * 

Mikalril, High school at, 169. 
Milletgan} KA#L, 180, 131, 
Minions, Christiaa, 60 | 
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Mobain endowment, 489-191. 

Mollehat, dispensary at, 80; sub- registry 
office at, 161; thRna at, 353, description 
of, 384" 

Mollinchew river, 14. 

Money orders, 183. 

Mrmannm tainfall, 34. 
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Morreliganj, foundation and early history 
of, 47-48 ; dispensary at, 61; post aad 
telegraph office at, 183; sub-registry 
office at, 151, desvription of, 184-185, 

Morrieson, surveys of, 45. 

Moruchar river, 10. 

Mosques of Bagherhat, 49, 168, 169. 

Moghal role, 86-48. 

Muhammadans, 68,59, classes of, 65 
education of, 161. 

Muighar, 71, 118, High school at, 169. 

Maaierpslities, 156-157 

Munical enterta:nmente, 70-72 

Mustard, cultivation of, 97 


N. 


Nagorkaudi, ¢2, 78 

Naingod iver, 11, 

Nakipur, rainfall o°, 24, dispensary at, 
81, High school at, 159, 

Naldba, High ecbou! at, 159, 

Naluas, 128 

Namasudras, 65-67. 

Nandanpur, school at, 160. 

National ac hool, 160 161. 

Natural calamities, 102 107. 

Natural divisions of district, 2-3. 

Navaratna temple, description of, 17). 
172 

Navigstion, 128-182, 

Nuwabanki, 125. 

Nawipara, 72, 182 ; dispensary at, 80, 

Nawipira Manighar, description 
185-186 

Nayé Eats Xhal, 132 

Newspapers, 161. 

Nibalpur, 438, 

Wim-ausat-hawala, 146 


of, 


| Mm-Aawala, 146. 


Nimai Rai's Bazar, 192. 
NuhkerBhogt, 118, * 


Non-occupancy ryota, 148. 
Nannagar, 67, 72, 128, 173. 
0. 


Qoenpancy ryote, 148, 
Occupations of the people, 124-135, 


INpsx. 


Oil-needa, cultivation of, 97. 
Opium, consumption of, 151. 
Ontposte, police, 150. 

Outer Boat Roate, 129, 180. 
Oxford Mission, 60. 


?, 


Pabla 3:2, 15. F 

Paikgach3, dispensary st, 80, eub.regu. 

“try office at, 151, thane at, 153, 
description of, 186 

PGka sugar, manufacture of, 117-118 

Palm trees, 18. 

Pal’s Hit Bazar, High « hool at, 159, 

Pas, cultivation of, 9¢ 

Pangiii river, 11, 14 

Pdnshis, 122. 

Parbbinga sland, 14. 

Perganas, 184 

Passur river, 11, 13, 

Pastorage, 101. 

Poistabads tenures, 146, 

Patkelghata, description of, 186 

Patni wiand, 14. 

Patt tenures, 147 

PGt&hs taluks, 137 

Paygrain, Hogh school « , 159 

Peas, cultivation of, 97, 

People, the, 63-73 , material condition of, 
112-113 , occupations of, 114-115. 

Permanent Settlement, 137 138, 

Permanently settled estates, 144 

Phultals, outpost at, 153, High echool at, 
159 , description of, 156 

Physical aspects, 1-24. 

Piralls, 68. 

Pirates, raids of, 38-39, 

Pirs, Jon of, 64-65 

Plantaing, cultivation of, 99. 

Puls, 59, 65 67. 

Police administrajion, early, 42-43 ; pre- 
eent, 153 

Population, growth of, 53-54; census 
of 4901, 64-55; density of, 55-56; 

« ‘erbsn, G8; rarsl, 68. 
Pertaguem pirates, 38-32, 
Poet aflices, 333. 


Premera ee 


Postal communtcations, 138, 

Potatoes, cultivation of, 99. 

Pottery, manafacture of, 122, 

PoyGna, 3. 

Pratépaditya, rale of, 29.35, legendary 
acconnt of, 2032, historieal refert 
enc@, 31.82, Jeanit accounte, $8-35, 
the Birah Hhuiy de, 35.36, 

Pratipnagar, outpost at, 163, 

Prices, 110 111 

Primary education, 16u 

Principal disenecs, 78-30, 

Prinmp, survey of, 46. 

Produce reuts, 109, 

Professional clases, 114 

Pabhe boalth, 74 81 


R. 


Races, 72. 

Raédhinagar, 8. 

Railways, 1392 

Raimangal cotuar® 14; Salt Agency, 
43 45 

Rainfall 24, in rlation to agriculture, 
83,93 94, 

Kapur, 173, 

Rampal, rainfall of, 24, dispansary at, 
SO, sub registry offe at, 1615 thins 
al, 153 , duscciption uf, 187 

Hengedsd, 73, High echool wt, 150 

Rarus, sgh echocl at, 159, 

Mates of rcnt, 108, | 

Reclamation vf Sandarbans, methods of, 

= 91-93, 

Refineries, 118 

Registration, 151. 

Registry offices, 153.. 

Relef works in famine, 106, 106, 

Religions, 58-05, 

Rewnell'’s survey, 8. 

Reuts, 108-109; cash rents, 108, 109; 
prodace rents, 109, 

Beat-free lands, 148, 

Resumption proceedings, 128-189, 

Revenue administration, 184-148; carly, 
43-44; of Sundarbans, 189-14. 

Berenue from forests, 87, 
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Revenne-free eftates, 144. | Seasone of enltivation, 92-88, $4, 
Reveune of the district, 149-152; land Secondary education, 169-160, 


revenue, 140; etamps, 15; covees, 150; ° 
excise, 150-151, income-taz, 152 ; 
registration, 161. e 

‘BKhinccerva, 19, 

Rice, cultivati n of, 95-97, prees of, 
110. 

Rinderpest, 101. 

River dacoities, 152, 153. 

* River system, 7 13. 

Roads, 132-183. 

Road and public works cessca, 15. 

Rocke, Collector of Jessore, 46, 

Routes, trade, 125-126, 

Routes, boat and steamwor, 128-182. 

Rupe’ river, deccription of, 12 

Rural population, 58, 

Ryots, 148, rinte pard by, 108, 109. 


» 


Sachiadaha, 126. 

Sainta, adoration of, 64-66 

Balyadpur Trott Estate, description of, 
187-192. 

Saiyada, 65. 

Balt Department, admimetration of, oar y, 
48-46, present, 153-154. 

Balt, prices of, 110; manufactare of, 115. 

Ramatate, 26. 

Baumdra river, 11. 

Sanitation, 74, 75. 

Sankarkhali, 73. 

Sanskrit. fola, 161. 

Barankholé, outpost at, 158. 

Shigumbas, 49, description of, 168-169. 

Barkhivs Kats AAG, 131. 

Setkbik, description of, 191-192, ite 
fal of, 24; dispensary at, 80, 81; post 
and telegraph office at, 183; sub- 
registry office at, 151, snb-jail “at, 


184; municipality at, 157; High 
school at, 169, 
SEtkhirk euddivision, description of, 192, 
Bavings Bunk trawsactions, 133, 
Bearcity, "109-106. 


Gohools, 158-16). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Senhit:, dispensary at, $0 ; High .»chool 
at, 159, description of, 192-193, 

Bervice lands, 148. 

Settlements, early, 136 , Decennial, 1867 
Pirmanen’, 187-148, 

Shal.por Bul, 15, 

Shurka, 22 

Sheikha, 65. 

Shelabuna, 6v. 

Sibbati, dispensary at, 6 

Sibsa river, 12 

Sikurhdt, 186 

‘uromam, 72, 

Sitalé, worship of, G1, 

Smal) capitaliet rojen 142-144 

Bmali-pox, 79. 

Sobnah river, duecription of, 10, 

Soctal characteristics, L8-+73, 

Sola, 94 95. 

Solpurhat, 72 

done: river, description of, 9. 

Spint, consimption of, 160-161. 

Sripur, 122, 164. 

Stirampur, 122. 

Stamps, revenue from, 150, 


Statistics, raimfall, 26, ceneus, 55; 
vital, 7576, agricultural, 95, ody» 
cational, 158, 

Steamer Routes, 149, 130. 

Steamer services, 133, 132. 

Subdiy aronal = »dmimatration, early, 


41-42, 

Subdiviecns of the district, 149. 

Sab-infeudation, 145, 146. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 116-118. 

Sugar rofineres, 118, 

Sugarcane, cultivaton of, 97-98. 

Sendarbans, description of, 198-198; 
rivers of, 18; botany of, 16-19; wiid 
animala, 29 82; Jesuit accounts of, 
92-35; carly, recla of, 40-41; 
early admicistration of, €5-48 ; early 
surveys, 45; lots, 48; legislation 
ooneerning, 45-46, 47, 66; foundstkmol | 
Mesreliganj, 43-48; Commbeloner of, 


INDSX 


44, 48, 20; former civilizativn of, 
50-53 ; forests of, 82-88; methods of 
reclamation of, 81.92; cultivation of, 
82-93 ; embankments in, 98; prodace 
rents in, 108, 109; revence admin. 
tration of, 180-144; organ of name, 
198. 

Sundr't trie, 82, 84, 96. 

Sarkba 1, 126. 

Surveys of Sundarbau, 35. 

Swatch of uo ground descripuon of, 
198-199, 

Syironagar, ontpost at, 163, 


T. 
Tala, diepeneary at, 80, High shvol at, 
189 ; description of, 198, 

Téluke, 137, 146. 

Talvkdars, 146, 14v 

Technien! education, 160, 
Tolegraph offices, 133, 
Temporarily settled estates, 144 
Jonants, 148. 

Tenga Masjid at Jowaripu-, 174, 
Tenare-hol irs, 146 148. 
Tenures of Jand, 144-145. 
Tezkati, 49, 50, 176, 

Thakuran rger, 13. 

Thiinas, police, 158 
Magers, 19 20. 

Til, cultsvation of, 97. 

Tilak, 71. 

Tirkati, 49, 56, 172, 176. 
Tobsoco, evltivation of, 98, 
Tole, 161. 

Topography, }. 

Towns, 68, 

Tracte of fertility, 80-91 
Traning school, 160. 

Trade,? 123-126 ; centres of, 125 , router, 

126-126, 


artes, ged gi 


Trading castes, 134, 
Trova, 18-193;:88, 83, 
t 


U. 


Under ryots, 148; renta paid by, 108, 100, 
Under-tenuns, 148, 147. 


{ Union Committecs, 160. 


Urban population, $8, 
Uri dada, cultivation of, 97. 


Vv. 


Varcination, 8. 

Vegetabtes, 90. 

Vegetatwn, 18 19, 

Vetarinary relief, 101, 
Vikramislitya, See Mihramiditys. 
Villages, 58 

Vital statiatice, 75-76 


m 


W. 


Wages, 109.310, # 

Water commonicatione, )28-181 

W atereworks at Khotna, 180. 

Wazorpur hata Kha/, 10, 18). 

Weaving, of cotton, 116; of mate an} 
taskots, 123, 

Wid animals, 19-21 ; exorcism of, 61eC4, 

Women, education of, 160, 

Wood-cutting, 121-122. 


Y. 


Yacohars, 29, 90, 
Yusefy ur estate, 184, 137, 19h, 


Zamindars, 145, 148, 
Zia echoo!, 189, 
i Goology, 19-28, 
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